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Although but little known as an author, 
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was always at the service of other students. 





to its columns, 
searches and obtained from other 
as in examining them he 
able matter, 






sources, 











ready to give, in Notes and Replies, guid- 
ance to the i inquirer, 

His special study was the history of the 
city of New York, as to which he was an 
authority. He had collected all the early 
published accounts and views of the city, 
its buildings and streets, as well as informa- 
tion and portraits of its prominent citizens ; 
and Valentine’s Manuals of the Common 
Council were enriched with many of the 
interesting views of early New York by | 
the zeal and industry of our late friend. 

The editor of that repository of New 
York city history says: “I have been in- 
debted to him for many interesting picto- 
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Ir is with no ordinary feelings of regret 
that we devote a small space in the present 
number to the late William Jackson Davis, | 
a warm personal friend, a constant contri- 
and a historical 
scholar of unpretending and unambitious| 


and never claiming to be one, his rank as 
a historical student and local antiquarian 
His knowledge, patiently 
acquired, minute, authentic, and impartial, 


In the Hisroricat Magazrye he alw: ays 
took a deep interest, and his contributions 
directly from his own re-| 


came upon suit- 
were constant and always of 
the greatest value and importance; while in| 
the minor departments he was always! 


rial Seaneniens connected with our city, 
and he also contributed to the Manual an- 
nually compiled by me interesting articles, 
among others one on the Old State Prison, 
published i in the Manual of 1853; articles 
on the King’s Arms Tavern, Fraunce’s 
Tavern, and the Old Bridewell, in that of 
1854.” 

Some of these papers, with others by his 
friend Henry B. Dawson, Esq., were print- 
ed separately in a small volume entitled: 
“Reminiscences of New York and its Vi- 
cinity.” New York. 1855. 

The interesting matter which he collected 
regar ding the Bridewell was also embodied 
in a paper read before the New York His- 
torical Society. 

His active connection with that society 
'was not his only historical labor. Mr, 
Davis was, we may say, the originator of 
the Bradford Club, having suggested the 
idea and the name, and in conjunction with 
some, if not all the present members, issued 
‘in 1857 “A Journal of the Expedition to 
Quebec in the year 1775, under the Com- 
mand of Colonel Benedict Arnold, by 
James Melvin, a Private in Captain Dear- 
born’s Company,” which he edited and 
prepared for the press; and also in 1858, 
the “Diary of Washington ; from the first 
day of October, 1789, to the tenth day of 
| March, 1790, from the Original Manuscript, 
\now first printed,” a volume edited by 
Benson J. Lossing, Esq. 

The subsequent publications bear the 
name of the Bradford Club, and are well 
(known. 
| The Hon. George Bancroft, to whom 
Mr. Davis for a considerable period acted 
as private secretary, a position completely 
in accordance with his tastes, thus writes 
| of him: “'The most remarkable trait in the 
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character of our late friend, Mr. William 
Jackson Davis, was his sweetness of dispo- 
sition. Long a sufferer and slowly wasting 
away, he never murmured, he never was 

evish, he never was impatient. He was 

ee from guile, and never harbored a harsh 
thought, never uttered harsh words against 
anyone. His delicate, gentle nature loved 
to lean on others, and in his attachments 
he was a most devoted friend. His know- 
ledge of the special history of the city of 
New York and its environs, his minute 
acquaintance with their old buildings and 
celebrated spots, exceeded that of any one 
I have met, and his memory was very 
unusually retentive. His leading passion 
was for books. He spent all the money 
that he could spare from the necessary 
subsistence of his family in purchasing rare 
and curious ones; and he was skilled in 
illustrating them. The company he liked 
best was that of book collectors. His 


happiest hours were those which he passed 
in reading the details of by-gone years; 


and sometimes he would sit silent and alone 
in his room and find pleasure enough in just 
gazing at his own library, which now forms | 
the chief part of what he has left for his) 
children. Writing very little himself, his 
sympathies went out freely to every one of 
his acquaintance who was engaged in ma- 
king sketches of old times, old fortifica- 
tions, old mansions, or old traditions. 

“He was a most faithful member of the 
New York Historical Society, and took 
pride in its officers, its meetings, its papers, 
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He died in New York on the 26th day of 
March, 1864. 

Mr. Davis’s library,though comparatively 
small, was well chosen and confined almost 
exclusively to a few historical departments. 
Besides several of the earlier works on 
America and histories of the French war, 
it embraced all the important histories of 
the Revolution, Warren, Andrews, Ramsay, 
Murray, Botta, the Memoirs of Lee, 
Heath, Thatcher, Simcoe, Reidesel, Moody, 
Gano, Dring, Andross, Sherburne, Willet: 
biographies of all the prominent men in 
the struggle; separate histories of the 
various states; and especially a fine collec- 
tion on New York, embracing all the vari- 
ous “ Pictures of New York ;” the early 
works of De Vries, Jogues, Vanderdonck, 
the Brieden-Radt; the Colonial Docu- 
ments, Collections of the New York His- 
torical Society and addresses bearing on 
New York history. 


LORD GEORGE GERMAIN. 


“ Lorp GrorGE SACKVILLE, a younger son 
of the first, and father of the last Duke of 
Dorset, commenced his political career as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, when his father 
was for the second time Viceroy, and 
afterwards attained high military rank. 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, nephew of 
Frederick the Great, was commander-in- 
chief of the allied army on the Continent, 
destined for the protection of Hanover ; 


and in every effort of any and every one|but the British troops of which it was 


of its members.” 

Mr. Davis was born in Queens County, 
December 20, 1818. Losing his mother 
while an infant, he did not escape the con- 
sequences of a loss of maternal care, which 
no other, even the most affectionate, can 
replace. He grew up by no means strong, 
and was forced by his precarious health to 


abandon the business of engraving, to| 


partly composed were under the command 
of the high English aristocrat. Dissen- 
|sions soon arose between him and the 
| foreign prince, who was his superior officer ; 
in the words of Walpole, “both liked to 
govern, neither liked to be governed.” At 
the battle of Minden, on the 1st of August, 
1759, when the French infantry reeled before 
the British battalions, Sackville was at the 
head of the Blues. At the critical moment of 





which he first applied himself. 


Employment in one of the offices of the | 


‘confusion in the enemies’ rank, he received 


municipal government enabled him to in-| orders to advance with the English and 
dulge his antiquarian taste, and he soon| Hanoverian cavalry, which were separat- 
became an impassioned student of the his-|ed from the infantry by a wood. These 
tory of the great city. jorders he undoubtedly disobeyed. His 
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personal courage having been previously | 
suspected, he had preserved, and was 
proud of exhibiting, the uniform he had! 
worn at Fontenoy, pierced by a musket 
ball, which on that fatal day wounded him 
in the breast. His disobedience at Minden 
was attributed by his friends to the orders 
being ambiguous and even contradictory, 
while his enemies traced it to the effect of 
panic, or to the impulse of unwarrantable 
pique and wounded pride, He appeared 
after the battle, at dinner in the tent of 
his victorious commander, who remarked 
to the other officers present, “Look at 
that man! As much at his ease as if he 
had done wonders.” The general order 
of the prince contained a direct imputa- 
tion; it declared that if Lieutenant-General 
the Marquis of Granby had had the good 
fortune to have been at the head of the 
cavalry, his presence would have greatly 
contributed to make the decision of the 
day more ccmplete and more brilliant. 
Stung to the quick by this public rebuke, 
feeling that the indignation which pervaded 
the camp had spread through the court 
and the country, he wrote for liberty to 
resign his command, and return to Eng- 
land to brave a storm of obloquy which, 
after the recent fate of Byng, was far more 
terrible to a soldier than the worst perils 
of the battle-field. 

On his arrival he found himself sum- 
marily dismissed from the colonelcy of his 
regiment, and struck—by the hand of 
George the Second, who was deeply in- 
censed, and resolved to make his degrada- | 
tion more galling—from the list of generals. | 
Having demanded a court-martial, a ques- 
tion arose whether a man who had ceased 
to be in the army was still subject to) 
military law, but the court assembled on| 
the 29th of February, 1760, and was com-| 
posed of sixteen members, all general 
officers. The accusations were three in 
number, First, for refusing to advance 
with the cavalry and sustain the infantry | 
when engaged; second, after the cavalry | 
were in motion, in needlessly halting them ; | 
third, that he moved so slowly as not to| 
reach the action in time to join in the 
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the court, he complained that he had been 
punished before trial; and, while he relied 
on the ambiguity of the orders, it was but 
too evident that they did not direct him to 
stand still. Forgetting that the moment 
of the enemies’ signal discomfiture was his 
opportunity, he attempted in his defence 
to justify his inactivity on the ground that 
the movement of the cavalry was unneces- 
sary. ‘The glory of that day,” said he, 
“was reserved for the six brave (English) 
regiments, who, it will scarcely be credited 
in future ages, by a single attack put forty 
battalions and sixty squadrons to flight.” 
The allusion would seem to have been 
peculiarly inopportune, for while those six 
infantry regiments suffered a loss of one 
thousand three hundred and seventy-nine 
men and officers, the Gazette does not 
record a single casualty amongst the 
British cavalry. According to Walpole, 
** Whatever were his deficiencies in the 
day of battle, he has at least shown no 
want of spirit either in pushing on his 
trial, or during it. He had a formal mes- 
sage that he must abide the event, what- 
ever it should be; he accepted that issue, 
and during the course of the examination 
attacked judges, prosecutor, and evidence, 
Indeed, a man cannot be said to want 
spirit who could show so much in his 
circumstances, I think, without much hero- 
ism, I would sooner have led the caval 

up to the charge than have gone to White- 
hall to be worried as he was. One hour 
of such resolution at Minden would have 
established his character for ever.” Gray, 
the poet, wrote at the time, “The old 
Rundles who sat on Lordly Sackville, have 
at last hammered out their message. He 
is declared disobedient and unfit for all 
military command. The unembarrassed 
countenance, the looks of revenge, con- 
tempt, and superiority that he bestowed 
on his accusers, were the admiration of all. 
You may think, perhaps, he intends to go 
abroad and hide his head—au contraire 
all the world visits him on his condemna- 
tion.” The court discharged their duty 
with firmness, neither misled by his per- 
suasive powers, nor irritated by his over- 





pursuit, Assuming 4 dictatorial tone to 


bearing pride ; and it was said that seven 
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of the members were in favor of capital 
punishment. The promulgation of the sen- 
tence was followed by his name being 
struck off the list of privy councillors; and 
the announcement of its confirmation de- 
clared it to be his majesty’s pleasure “ that 
the sentence be given out in public orders, 
that officers may be convinced that neither 
high birth nor great employments shall 
shelter offences of such a nature.” 

If disaster had attended the English 
arms at Minden, Sackville would inevitably 
have shared the fate of Byng; but the 
splendid successes of Wolfe in the conquest 
of Canada, following fast after that victory, 
had tranquillized popular feeling, and, 
strange to say, on the accession of the new 
sovereign, he found favor with George the 
Third, by whom he was named for office 
in 1765, but the other members of the 
new ministry refused to act with a man 
who had been so publicly disgraced. Hav- 
ing, in 1770, acquired property under the 
will of Lady Elizabeth Germain, who had 
been a favorite correspondent of Swift, on 
condition that he should thenceforth bear 
her name, we may well believe that he 
eagerly seized on any occasion that afforded 
even a hope of retrieving his sullied repute. 
It was a period “when corruption did, 
indeed, glitter in the van and maintain 
a@ standing army of mercenaries,” and 
Lord George, aspiring to be a patriot, 
having expressed himself in parliament 
warmly on some popular question, Go- 
vernor Johnson replied that “ he wondered 
the noble lord should interest himself so 
deeply in the honour of the country, when 
he had hitherto been so regardless of his 
own.” 
so publicly given, Lord George demanded 
an immediate meeting, and named the 
ring in Hyde Park; but as the challenged 
was then, as a member, attending a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, he hoped 
that a meeting within an hour would be 
satisfactory. The subsequent incidents are 
characteristic of the taste for duelling then 
in fashion. The combatants would seem 
to have arranged all the preliminaries 
between themselves; the governor sug- 
gested that one second, the bearer of the 
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message, Mr. Thomas Townsend, after- 
| wards Lord Sydney, would answer for 
|them both; and as he had an open wound 
in his arm, and his legs were very much 
swelled, he expressed a wish to use pistols 
—a request to which his opponent politely 
acceded. In hurrying to the appointed spot, 
the governor met Sir James Lowther in Pic- 
cadilly, who accompanied him as his friend, 
and when on the ground, Lord George, 
accosting his adversary, desired him to 
take whatever distance he pleased. Being 
placed at twenty short paces apart, Lord 
George called on the governor to fire, 
which the other refused, declaring that, 
as his lordship had brought him there, 
he must fire first. Neither of the shots 
took effect, but his opponent’s second ball 
broke Lord George s pistol, and one of the 
splinters grazed his hand. The seconds 
then interfered, and the governor after- 
wards avowed that he had never met a 
man who behaved with more coolness or 
courage. 

Some remarkable coincidences gave cre- 
dence for a time to a surmise, now con- 
sidered palpably erromeous, that Lord 
George Germain was the author of Junius. 
The hostility of that celebrated assailant 
of character to the Marquis of Granby 
was accounted for by this theory, and his 
detestation of the Scotch was traced to 
the fact that ten of the members of the 
court-martial had been natives of Scotland. 
“Time works wonders.” The object of 
much and merited obloquy in 1775 was 
iselected in the administration of Lord 
\North for the high office of Seeretary 
\of State for the Colonies. His policy as 
a minister was destined to be as disastrous 
as his military career had been disgraceful ; 
|he was, in office, the determined foe of 
American independence, and he directed 
|those measures which severed her transat- 
lantic provinces from Great Britain. Ben- 
|jamin Franklin, in an early letter to Priestly, 
thus predicted the consequences: “ When 
Lord Germain is at the head of affairs, it 
cannot be expected that anything like 
reason or moderation could be attended 
to. Everything breathes rancour and des- 
peration, and nothing but absolute impo- 
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tence will stop their proceedings. We, 
therefore, look on final separation from | 
you as a certain and speedy event!” 

On his resigning the seals in 1782, he 
was raised by royal favour to the peerage, 
by the title of Viscouat Sackville: an 
elevation which revived all the bitter re- 
collections of days gone by, and was thus 
denounced in a spirited satirical produc-| 
tion of the period. 


The Robe Patrician now shall cover all! 

Disgrace no more degrade, or fear appal; 

The guilt is lost, that once the conscious plain 

Of Minden blushing saw through all her slain. 
Such is the magic of this crimson vest, 

When elasped with royal hands across the breast; 
It mounts the coward to the hero’s place, 

Wipes from the recreant brow each foul disgrace; 
Confounds, perverts all honours and degree, 

And makes a hero e’en, Germain, of thee! 
Know, haughty peer, the western world disdains 
Such tools of office, and such feeble chains, 

As hands like thine, or stronger hand of George, 
Or heads or hands more wise and strong can forge. 








The newly created peer on his introduc- | 
tion into the House of Lords was destined 
to endure perhaps the most galling of his) 
many humiliations; he heard his igno-| 
minious sentence and its confirmation read | 
aloud, and himself denounced as “ the} 


greatest criminal this country ever knew.” | 


He was accused not only of misconduct 
in the field, but of being the author of all 
the calamities of the recent war. It was 
moved that the admission of a man whose 
disgrace had been entered on the orderly 
book of every regiment, would be dero- 
gatory to the dignity of that assembly, 
and the House was earnestly invoked not 
to suffer him to enter it and contaminate 
the peerage. The obnoxious viscount de- 
fended himself with courage and calmness ; 
the prerogative of the crown was recog-| 
nised ; but a protest recorded the sen- 
timents of nine peers, and the object thus 
arraigned did not long survive the accu- 
mulated indignities to which he had been 
forced to submit. 


| way. - 
|in themselves, be noticed, it will not be 


THE LOUCHEUX AND ESQUIMAUX— 
LETTER OF REV. W. W. KIRKBY TO 
GEORGE GIBBS, ESQ. 

Dear Sir: 

Hearing that you are desirous of obtain- 
ing information of any kind concerning the 
aborigines of the country, I venture to for- 
ward you a few observations on the man- 
ners and customs of the Esquimaux and 
Loucheux, made during a visit among them 
last summer They are very broken and 
fragmentary, but they may perhaps furnish 
you with materials to work up in a better 
Should incidents, apparently trifling 


without design, for in savage life they often 


| prove the truest indices to character, and 


help us to understand much that we might 


| otherwise fail to comprehend. 


I left here on the 29th of May in a small 


| canoe, paddled by a couple of Chipewyan 
|Indians belonging to my mission. 


We 
followed the ice down the McKenzie, and 
on the 11th of June entered the frigid 
zone. Then, however, it was more like a 
torrid one, for the sun shed upon us abun- 
dance of light and heat for the whole 
twenty-four hours, When near Point Se- 
paration we met with the first party of 
Esquimaux, and between there and the 
fort on Peel’s river we saw great numbers, 
all of whom, from their thievish propensi- 
ties, gave us a great deal of trouble. They 
are a fine-looking race of people, and, from 
their general appearance and habits, I ima- 
gine them to be much more intelligent than 
the Indians. And if proof were wanting, 
we have it ina girl who was brought up 
from the Arctic coast, and is now living at 
my house. She is remarkably clever and 
active, and reads, speaks, and writes the 
English language very correctly. The men 
are tall, active, and exceedingly strong ; 
most of them have a profusion of beard and 
whiskers. The women are rather short, 
but comparatively fair, and possess very 
regular and by no means badly formed fea- 


tures. The peculiarity in both sexes con- 


sists in the obliquity of their eyes and 
/somewhat pear shape of their face. The 
| females have a singular practice of periodi- 
| cally cutting the hair from the crown of 
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their husbands’ heads, and, fastening the 
spoil to their own, wear it in large bundles, 
one on each side of the face, and a third| 
on the top of the head, somewhat in the 
manner of the Japanese visitors recently in| 
the United States. This practice by no 
means improves either their figure or ap- 
pearance, and as they advance in life the 
bundles become uncomfortably large. Both | 
sexes are inveterate smokers, but they 
smoke very little at a time. *Their pipes 
are made principally of copper, and are of| 
their own manufacture. In shape the bow! | 
is very like a reel used for cotton, and the| 
aperture for receiving the tobacco not) 
much larger than the hole through the cen-| 
tre of the reel. This they fill with finely | 
cut tobacco, and, when lighted, withhold | 
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respiration till the pipe is finished. The! 
smoke is all swallowed, none being allowed | 
to escape even through the nose. The) 
effect is very great upon their nervous sys-| 
tem, and when a pipe is finished they will | 
sometimes lie for ten minutes trembling’ 
like an aspen leaf. All that I saw were 
exceedingly well dressed in deer-skin cloth- 
ing, with the hair outside; and, being new | 
and nicely ornamented with white seal-| 
skins, looked clean and comfortable. Their | 
little kiyacks or canoes were beautifully 
made, and all well armed with spears, | 
bows, and arrows of their own manufacture. 
Their omiacks, or boats, were clumsy look- 
ing articles, and consisted of a rough frame- 
work of wood, lashed together with walrus 
lines, over which a lining of parchment 
was tightly stretched. They are used solely 
by the women and children, each one being 
large enough to hold three or four families, 
with their baggage. 

At Peel’s river I met with a large num- 
ber of Loucheux Indians, and with a far 
greater number at the Youcon. They are 
a fierce, turbulent, and cruel race, much 
more nearly approximating to Algonquin 
tribes than to the quiet Chipewyans of the| 
McKenzie valley. They extend from about | 
65° N. to very nearly the Arctic coast, 
and from the McKenzie westward to Beh- 
ring’s Straits. They were once very nume- 
rous, but wars among them and with their 
Eskimo neighbors have diminished their 
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numbers a good deal, They are still, how- 
ever, a strong and powerful people. 

They are doubtless of Tartar origin; for 
their personal appearance, the practice of 
Shamanism, scarifications in sorrow, burn- 
ing their dead, infanticide, a species of 
caste, and many other customs, point us at 
once to the inhabitants of Eastern Siberia 
as the parent stock. And, though there 
are now many important differences both 
in habits and language, they are evidently 
a branch of the Chipewyan or Tinne race. 
And if this be so, then the Tinne family 
holds a very important position among the 
aborigines of the country, extending as it 
does in an unbroken line from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Pacific Ocean, and in a broken 
though visible chain from near the Arctic 
coast to the Gulf of Mexico. How many 
centuries they took to traverse and occupy 
this immense extent of country, break up 
into bands, which grew up into tribes, and 
by non-intercourse acquire habits and dia- 
lects of their own, I can form no conjec- 
ture. But, with their wandering habits, 
nothing could be more easy; and with 
abundant means of life, there would soon 
be a rapid increase in numbers. A careful 
comparison of the vocabularies in Hale’s 
Ethnology with several that have been 
taken in this district, and with the aid of a 
valuable and beautiful map of the aborigi- 
nal tribes of the country, lately published 
by the United States Government, shows 
at once the vast range the Tinne family 
takes. According to the above authorities, 
together with a census of the tribes here, 
taken a few years d4go by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the Tinne number forty-one 
tribes, amounting in the aggregate to about 
32,000 souls. Many subjects of interest 
here suggest themselves for remark; but 
as they apply to the Tinne generally, and 
not to the Loucheux in particular, I must 
not indulge myself with them. 

The Loucheux are divided into many 
petty tribes, each one having its own chief, 
as the Hun-Kootchin (River Indians), Vun- 
ta-Kootchin (Lake Indians), Touchon-Koot- 
chin (Wood Indians), and many others; 
but the general appearance, dress, habits, 
and language are very much the same in 
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all, and all go under the general names of 
Loucheux and Kootchin. The latter is| 
their own appellation, meaning literally 
“the people,” and of course is the one by 
which they ought always to be designated. 
The former was given to them by the whites 
who first came to trade with them. There 
is another division among them of a more 
interesting and important nature than the! 
petty tribes just referred to. All, irre- 
spective of tribe, are divided into three 
—— faintly resembling the upper, mid- 

le, and lower classes of civilized nations. 
These are termed respectively Chit-sa, 
Nate-sa, and A-teet-sa, the former being 
the richest and the latter the poorest. 
They differ, however, from the customs of 
civilized life in this, that it is the rule for a 
man not to marry in his own, but to take 
a wife from either of the other classes. A 





Chitsa nobleman will marry an A-teet-sa 
easant without any feeling of infra dig. 
his marriage code must have a beneficial 

influence in allaying feuds, as in every case 

the children belong to the grade of the 


mother, and the different families and 
tribes that belong to the same grade will 
never make war with each other. A man’s 
children may belong to the grade against 
which he is called upon by his chief to 
fight, in which case he will naturally seek 
for peace. And so it has been, for there 
is very little warfare among them now. 
Their dress is the same in all the tribes, 
and very nearly so of both sexes. It con- 
sists of a sort of tunic or pointed shirt, and 
trowsers, to which the shoes are attached. 
The pointed shirt and shoes attached to 
the trowsers are two differences between 
their dress and that of the Tinne. It may, 
however, be a difference only of recent 
date. For if the derivation of the word 
Chipewyan be “ pointed shirt ” in the Cree, 
and not “dead dog,” as some have said, 
then undoubtedly the Tinne wore garments 
of that shape when the Crees ‘first met 
them. The only difference observable be-| 
tween the dress of the women and that of 
the men is that the tunic of the women is 
rather longer, rounded a little in front, and 
more profusely decorated with either beads 
or hyaquois shells, of which both sexes are 
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passionately fond. Their dresses are all 
made of leather, and when new look be- 
coming and comfortable. 

The men paint their faces something like 
the Crees; and all have the septum of the 
nose pierced, through which two or more 
hyaquois shells are placed, giving a most 
extraordinary expression to the face. The 
women tatoo their chins in vertical lines, 
from one corner of the mouth to the other ; 
and in some few instances I observed two 
or three horizontal lines from the outer 
corners of their eyes. Neither of these 
customs is practised by the Tinne of the 
McKenzie valley, but both are adopted by 
the Moyave (Tinne) tribes of the south, 

The Kootchin are the only Indians in 
the Hudson’s Bay territories who collect 
wealth or have a system of barter among 
themselves. Both are much practised by 
them, hyaquois shells or beads being the 
medium of currency. The man who has 
the most beads is considered the richest. 
After they are purchased from the Compa- 
ny’s stores they are threaded by the women 
on strips of leather a fathom long, and are 
thus kept and bartered among themselves, 
Some never hunt a fur, but trade them 
from more distant tribes, among whom 
they make annual expeditions for that pur- 
pose. Were they in a country more acces- 
sible and hospitable this propensity might 
be turned to a good account, and they be- 
come as renowned as their congeners, the 
Navajos, who are rich in agricultural and 
commercial wealth. 

The Kootchin women are inferior in 
looks and fewer in number than the men. 
The former arises, probably, from the harsh 
treatment they receive and the heavy work 
they have to perform; the latter, I fear, 
must be attributed to female infanticide, 
which is but too prevalent among them. 
The Company’s officers have made strenu- 
ous and laudable efforts to abolish so cruel 
a practice, and in many cases I rejoice to 
know were successful; but it still obtains 
to a large extent among them. Polygamy 
is also the source of many evils among 
them. The Kootchin multiplies his wives 
as a farmer increases his beasts of burden. 
The more wives he has the more work he 
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gets done. Hence it is not uncommon for 
an influential Indian to have as many as 
four or five at the same time. The effect 
of this, where the number of females is so 
much below that of the males, may be easily 
conceived ; dissatisfaction, jealousies, quar- 
rels, and murders are the natural results. 
There is no marriage ceremony of any kind, 
nor previous courtship required. The 
only thing necessary is the consent of the 
bride’s mother; that is a sine gud non in 
allcases. Neither father nor brothers have 
a voice in the matter, and would rather sit 
and see the girl torn in pieces by contend- 
ing rivals than interfere in any way. 
Youths of both sexes mature very early. 
Girls generally have their first menses from 
thirteen to fourteen years of age. On their 
first appearance the unfortunate creature 
is banished from the camp for a whole year. 
A little tent is built for her at a distance 
from the others, in which she has to pass 
the whole of that time alone. Should she 


walk out at all, it must be with a kind of 
bonnet on her head, with long fringes at- 


tached, which nearly cover her face. I 
saw one thus exiled near to Fort Youcon. 

Formerly it was the practice of the whole 
nation to burn their dead, after which the 
ashes were collected, and being carefully 
sewed up in a leather bag, were suspended 
from the top of a painted pole placed in a 
elear and elevated spot. But owing to the 
long residence of the whites at Peel’s river, 
the inhabitants of that vicinity now bury 
on stages or in the ground. Their neigh- 
bors of the Youcon are more or less adopt- 
ing the same methods. There is but little 
ceremony at the time of interment, unless 
the deceased had been a chief or some other 
notable personage. The property is inter- 
red with the owner, and nightly wailings 
are kept up for a time. During this pe- 
riod, indeed for nearly a year, the nearest 
male relative is employed in purchasing or 
otherwise collecting meat, grease, furs, 
beads, ete., for a “dead dance.” At the 
time appointed all who are invited attend. 
The first day is spent in feasting upon the 
best they have, and in the evening the 
dance commences. It consists of a large 
number moving round and round in a 


circle, each trying to outstrip the other in 
the contortions of his body, but all beating 
admirable time with their feet. The dance 
is accompanied by a song or kind of dirge, 
in which the qualities of the deceased are 
enumerated. Some of their airs are ex- 
ceedingly plaintive and beautiful. This 
custom is kept up so long as the host can 
entertain his guests, after which time pre- 
sents of beads, etc., are distributed, and the 
ceremonies completed. It is said of the 
Crees that they have “no music in their 
souls.” Be this as it may, it would by no 
means apply to the Kootchin. Mr. Lock- 
hart has already collected eight or ten of 
their songs, which he has set to music, and 
is still collecting others. Unfortunately 
he had none of their “ dead songs” when 
I was there, or I would have inserted one 
here. 

There is no regular order of priesthood 
among them, though Shamanism prevails 
throughout. Any one who feels disposed, 
may turn “ medicine-man ;” but some are 
esteemed much more highly than others. 
All, however, are implicitly trusted, and 
very liberally paid when their services are 
required. And not only do the people 
think the “ doctors” can charm away sick- 
pess and danger, but also that they have 
power to inflict them—even on Indians at 
a distance; and so deeply rooted is this 
idea in their minds, that they believe all 
who die before reaching old age have been 
killed by the influence of some conjuror 
whom they have offended, or whom some 
other person had hired to do the deed. 
When the services of a medicine-man are 
required, a female takes a quantity of beads 
to the tent of the selected doctor, and 
without saying anything throws them at 
his feet and returns. If he thinks the sum 
sufficient, he rises and follows her back to 
her tent, where the incantations take place. 
If successful, he receives all the credit; if 
otherwise, he declares a distant doctor 
opposed him, who, being better paid, 
| proved the stronger. 

As in the case of most other uncivilized 
people, it is very difficult to know what 
their real dispositions are, as they so fre- 
quently do acts so completely at variance 
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with each other. As a whole they are de-| 
cidedly bloodthirsty, cruel, and treache-| 
rous, though to this charge there are many 

honorable exceptions. ‘That they are su- 
perstitious and credulous, their whole sys- 
tem of Shamanism goes to prove. They| 

are tolerably honest; that is, they will not 
pilfer from the fort, and yet they pillage, 
each other’s wives if they can, and often 

rob distant Indians of their furs. They | 

are exceedingly hospitable to any one; 
visiting them in their camps; at the same 
time selfishness is not one of their least 
prominent traits. All, I fear, are confirm- 
ed liars, as are all the Indians throughout 
the whole district. The inferior estimation 
in which women are held, the practice of| 
robbing each other of their wives, and the, 
facilities for divorce, combine to produce a 
very low state of morality among them. 
But as the Gospel has now found its way 
among them, it will, 1 trust, produce its| 
legitimate fruits among them, Their pre- 
sent religious notions are very few and in-| 
distinct. They have some knowledge of a 
supreme being, but as they possess no idea 
of a future state, this knowledge exerts no 
influence over their actions. If they have) 
any religion at all it is one of fear, as they'| 
all more or less deprecate the wrath of de-| 
mons. They possess, however, neither 
rites nor altars of any kind, nor do their| 
medicine-men at all oppose the preaching | 
of the Gospel among them. When there| 
last summer, all at the fort—upwards of 
five hundred in number—attended my 
ministry with the greatest delight three, 
times a day, and before I left, medicine-men | 
renounced their craft, poly gamists gave up| 
their wives, murderers confessed their| 
crimes, and mothers told of deeds of blood 
that sickened one to hear, and all sought 
for pardon and amendment. Whether 
they were sincere or not I cannot tell. 

Much may have been owing to novelty, as 
they had never seen a clergyman of any 
kind before; but as I am just on the eve 
of visiting them again, I shall know this) 
and many other things about them. 

With the aid of my good friend, Mr. 
Ross here, I have mapped out the position | 
of the different tribes, but as I am not very 
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certain as to its accuracy, will not send it 
now. I will, however, take a copy with 
me this summer, and when on the spot ° 
shall be able to correct all the errors in it, 
and, if I hear that you would like it, will 
forward it next year. 

Should this paper be of no use to you, /. 
may I ask you kindly to forward it to the ~ 
editor of the Canadian Naturalist, as it' 
may furnish him with an article. 

With very kind regards, 
Believe me, yours sincerely, 
W. W. Kirxsy. 


Fort Simpson, McKenzre’s River, June 1, 1862. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LAWS CONCERNING SLA- 
VERY AND NEGROES. 


WE have noticed with satisfaction the 
interest manifested in the articles recently 
published in the Historical Magazine on 
the subject of slavery in Massachusetts. 
But we confess a little disappointment that 
the writer of those articles has not con- 
tinued the series—which must be our apo- 
logy to that gentleman if in the present 
communication we are anticipating his 
treatment of a part of his general subject. 
If so, we beg “ E. Y. E.” to receive it as 
a contribution of materials only for him to 
work up, as he may please, hereafter. 

We desire now to call attention to two 
acts of legislation in Massachusetts which 
were passed in the year 1788—eight years 
after the alleged termination of slavery in 
that State by the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. These acts were passed just after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
by the State Convention. 

The first is the only one directly and 
positively hostile to slavery to be found 
among all their statutes. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the 
reluctance of the Legislature to meet the 
subject fairly and fully in front should have 
left their statute book in such a question- 
able shape. With Portia glowing with 
delight at the unsuccessful choice of her 
sable suitor, they seem to have wished to 
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“ A gentle riddance: draw the curtains; go— 
Let all of his complexion chuse me so.” 
Merchant of Venice; Act II, Sc. VIII. 

But neither the cupidity of their slave- 
trading merchants nor the peculiar impro- 
vidence of the negro—the one sharpened 
by successful gain, the other hardened into 
hopeless acquiescence with pauperism— 
would permit this “ gentle riddance,” and 
although the “curtains” have been “ drawn” 
over these disagreeable features for nearly 
a century, the historian of slavery must 
let in the light upon them. To paraphrase 
slightly the verses of one of their own 
early elegiac poets :— 

“ Let all New England, and let Boston know, 
How much they do to truth for slavery owe.” 

As early as 1785, the Legislature insti- 
tuted an inquiry as to the measures proper 
to be adopted by them to discountenance 
and prevent any inhabitant of the com- 
monwealth being concerned in the slave- 
trade. The inquiry was also extended to 
the condition of negroes then in the State, 
or who might thereafter come or be 
brought into it. Journals: V.222. Bills 
were prepared and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws, with 
instructions to revise all the laws respect- 
ing negroes and mulattoes, and report at a 
future session, Jb. 342. 

In the following year, a joint order was 
made for a committee to report measures 
for preventing negroes coming into the 
commonwealth from other States. Jouwr- 
nals: VI. 463. Another similar order 
was made by the House of Representatives 
in 1787. Journals: VII. 524. 

Earlier in the same year, a number of 
African blacks petitioned the Legislature 
for aid to enable them to return to their 
native country. Jd. VII.381. A Quaker 
petition against the slave-trade was read in 
the Senate Jnne 20, 1787, and not accepted, 
but referred to the Revising Committee, 
who were directed to report a bill upon 
“the subject matter of negroes in this 
Commonwealth at large.” Senate: Vol. 
VITE. 81. H.of R. Vol. VIII. 88. 


The prohibition of the slave-trade by| 


Massachusetts was at last effected in 1788. 
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kidnapping occurred in Boston in the 
month of February in that year. This 
infamous transaction aroused the public in- 
dignation, and all classes united in urging 
upon the Legislature the passage of cffec- 
tual laws to prevent the further prosecu- 
tion of the traffic, and protect the inhabit- 
ants of the State against the repetition of 
similar outrages. 

The movement was successful, and on 
the 26th of March, 1788, the Legislature 
of Massachusetts passed “ An act to pre- 
vent the Slave-Trade, and for granting 
Relief to the Families of such unhappy 
Persons as may be kidnapped or decoyed 
away from this Commonwealth.” By this 
law it was enacted “that no citizen of this 
commonwealth, or other person residing 
within the same,” shall import, transport, 
buy or sell any of the inhabitants of Africa 
as slaves or servants for term of years, on 
penalty of fifty pounds for every: person 
so misused, and two hundred pounds for 
every vessel fitted out and employed in 
the traffic. All insurance made on such 
vessels to be void and of no effect. And 
to meet the case of kidnapping, when inha- 
bitants were carried off, actions of damage 
might be brought by their friends—the 
latter giving bonds to apply the moneys 
recovered to the use and maintenance of 
the family of the injured party. 

A proviso was added “ that this act do not 
extend to vessels which have already sailed, 
their owners, factors, or commanders, for 
and during their present voyage, or to any 
insurance that shall have been made pre- 
vious to the passing of the same.” How 
far this proviso may be justly held to be a 
legislative sanction of the traffic we leave 
to the reader todecide. It is obvious that 
the “ public sentiment” of Massachusetts 
in 1788 was not strong enough against the 
slave trade, even under the atrocious pro- 
vocation of kidnapping in the streets of 
Boston, to treat the pirates who had al- 
ready sailed as they deserved. Rome was 

| not built in a day—neither could the mo- 
|dern Athens rejoice in an anti-slavery Mi- 
nerva, fresh in an instant from the brain of 
| the almighty “ public sentiment” of Massa- 





A most flagrant and outrageous case of} chusetts. 
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This act was, as we have seen, passed on| 
the 25th of March, 1788. It was accom- 
panied by another act, passed on the fol- 
lowing day, hardly less hostile to the negro 
than this was to slavery—the pioneer of a 
series of similar acts (though less severe) 
which have subjected the new States to) 
most unsparing censure. 

The Massachusetts Act of March 26, 
1788, entitled “ An Act for suppressing 
and punishing of Rogues, Vagabonds, 
common Beggars, and other idle, disor-| 
derly and lewd Persons,” contains the fol- 
lowing very remarkable provision :— 





“V. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid | 
[the Senate and House of Répresentatives in General 
Court assembled], that no person being an African or 
Negro, other than a subject of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, or a citizen of some one of the United States 
(to be evidenced by a certificate from the Secretary 
of the State of which he shall be a citizen), shall 
tarry within this Commonwealth for a longer time 
than two months, and upon complaint made to any 
Justice of the Peace within this Commonwealth, that 
any such person has been within the same more than 
two months, the said Justice shall order the said per- 
son to depart out of this Commonwealth, and in case 
that the said African or Negro shall not depart as 
aforesaid, any Justice of the Peace within this Com- 
mouwealth, upon complaint and proof made that 
such person has continued within this Commonwealth 
ten days after notice given him or her to depart as 
aforesaid, shall commit the said person to any house 
of correction within the county, there to be kept to 
hard labor agreeable to the rules and orders of the 
said house, until the Sessions of the Peace next to be 
holden within and for the said county; and the mas- 
ter of the said house of correction is hereby required 
and directed to transmit an attested copy of the war- 
rant of commitment to the said Court, on the first 
day of their said session, and if upon trial at the said 
Court, it shall be made to appear that the said person 
has thus continued within the Commonwealth con- 
trary to the tenor of this act, he or she shall be 
whipped not exceeding ten stripes, and ordered to 
depart out of this Commonwealth within ten days; 
and if he or she shall not so depart, the same process | 
shall be had and punishment inflicted, and so toties 
quoties,” 





The edition from which we copy is the 
earliest classified edition of “The Per- 
petual Laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,” and is not to be found in| 
Part I. among those relating to “ The Pub-| 
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Matters.” We doubt if anything in hu- 


}man legislation can be found which: comes 
‘nearer branding color as a crime! 


By this law, it will be observed that all 


|negroes, resident in Massachusetts, not 


citizens of some one of the States, were 
required to depart in two months, on pen- 
alty of being apprehended, whipped, and 
ordered to depart. The process and punish- 
ment could be renewed every two months, 


‘The only contemporary explanation of the 


design of the law, which we have met 
with, is to the effect that it was intended 
to prevent fugitive slaves from resorting to 
that State, in hopes to obtain freedom, and 
then being thrown as a dead weight upon 
that community. Belknap: 1795. A re- 
cent writer states that this “ enactment 
was said to have been the work of her 
[Massachusetts] leading lawyers, who were 
sufficiently sagacious to foresee the danger- 
ous consequences of the constitutional pro- 
vision, which, on restoring fugitives from 


|labor, not only threatened to disturb the 


public peace, but the stability of the sys- 
tem.” Amory’s Life of Sullivan, I. 226, 
note. We give this illustration of legal 
sagacity in Massachusetts for what it is 
worth—although we are satisfied that the 
statute itself clearly illustrates the intention 
of those who framed it. Zxpositio con- 
temporanea est optima. 

Realizing the “dead weight” already 
resting upon them in the body of their own 
free negroes (though comparatively small 
in number) they evidently thought it “ saga- 
cious” to prevent any addition to it. Fu- 
ture research must ascertain who were “ ci- 
tizens” of Massachusetts in 1788—before 
we can safely declare that even Massachu- 
setts Negroes, Indians and Mulattoes were 
exempted from the alternative of exile or 
the penalties of this statute. The reader 
will not fail to notice below the arbitrary 
and illegal extension of the statute, in its 
application to “people of color, commonly 
called Mulattoes, presumed to come within 
the intention” of the law. 

We have met with one example of the 


lick and Private Rights of Persons,” nor | enforcement of this law, which is almost 
:mong the ‘ Miscellaneous” Statutes, but|as “singular” as the statute itself. In the 
in “Part IV.” concerning “ Criminal, Massachusetts Mercury, Boston, printed 
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Katy Bostick, 
Margaret Bean, 
Samuel Benjamin, 
Primus Hutchinson 


x Young and Minns, Printers to the| Elizabeth Francis, 
onorable, the General Court, September ae Williams, 
16, 1800, No. 22, Vol. XVJ—the follow-| David Dove, 


° . . . Peter Bayle, 
“s notice occupies a conspicuous place, 


g a column of the paper: 
Mary Smith, 


“NOTICE TO BLACKS. Simon Jeffers, 


The Officers of Police having made return to the! Peter Francis, 
Subscriber of the names of the following persons, | Bjizabeth Branch, 
who are Africans or Negroes, not subjects of the} William Brown, 
Emperor of Morocco nor citizens of the United States,| Clarissa Scotland, 
the same are hereby warned and directed to depart} John Gardner, 
out of this Commonwealth before the 10th day of] Fortune Gorden 
October next, as they would avoid the pains and ; 
penalties of the law in that case provided, which was 
passed by the Legislature, March 26, 1788. 

CHARLES BuLFINcH, Superintendent. 
By ORDER AND DIRECTION OF THE SELECTMEN. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Richard Allen, 
Samuel Posey, 
Prince Wales, 
Peter Gust, 
Butterfield Scotland, 
Cuffy Cummings, 
Sally Gardner, 
Samuel Stevens. 


BALTIMORE, 


Jenny Larkin, 
Anne Melville. 


Peter Larkin and 
Stepney Johnson, 
VIRGINIA, 


John Evens, 
Cuffey Cook, 


OF PORTSMOUTH. 


James Scott, 
Eliza Cotton. : 


Prince Paterson, | Jane Jackson, 


Weta Hash, Oliver Nash, Robert Woodson. 
RHODE ISLAND. Thomas Thompson, 
Thomas Nicholas and Philis Nichols, NORTH CAROLINA 
Hannah Champlin, Plato Alderso se 
. Nancy Scott, F Jack Jeffers, 7 James Jurden, Polly Johnson. 


Thomas Gardner, Janus Crage, 


Julius Holden, 
Violet Freeman, 


Cuffy Buffum, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Sylvia Gardner, Hagar Blackburn we he 
Dolly Peach, * Polly Gardner, Anthony George, Peter Cane. 
Sally Alexander, Phulis Taylor. waLirax. 

PROVIDENCE. Catherine Gould, Charlotte Gould, 


Cato Small, 
Richard M‘Coy, 


Dinah Miller, Philis Cole. 
Rhode Allen, 
Richard Freeman, 


Nancy Gardner, 


Silvia Hendrick, 
Nancy Hall, 
Elizabeth Freeman, 


a WEST INDIES. 
Margaret Harrison. 


Hannah, his wife, 
George Powell, 
Charles Sharp, 


James Morfut and 
Mary Davis, 
Peter Lewis, 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol Morandy, John Cooper, 


Scipio Kent, Margaret Russell Peter Hendrick, William Shoppo and 
Phoebe Seamore, Jack Billings. F Mary Shoppo, Isaac Johnson, 
Pheebe Johnson, John Pearce, Charles Esings, 


Peter Branch, 
Rosanna Symonds, 
Lewis Vietor, 
John Laco, 

Peter Jesemy, 
David Bartlet, 
Joseph Lewis, 
John Harrison, 


Newell Symonds, 
Peter George, 
Lewis Sylvester, 
Thomas Foster, 
Rebecea Jesemy, 
Thomas Grant, 
Hamet Lewis, 
Mary Brown. 


NEW LONDON, 


John Denny, Thomas Burdine. 


Hannah Burdine, 


NEW YORK. 


Thomas Bostick, 
Prince Hayes, 


Sally Evens, 
Cesar West and 














Thomas Peterson, 
Henry Sanderson, 
Robert Willet, 
Mary Atkins, 
Amey Spalding, 


George Homes, Henry Wilson, 

Abraham Fitch, Edward Cole, AUX CAYES. 
braham Francis, Polly Brown, Susannah Ross, 
ally Williams, John Johnson, 

Rachel Pewnick, Prince Kilsbury, PORT AU PRINOE. 

Esther Dove, Joseph Hicks, John Short. 


Nancy Hamik, 
Peggy Ocamum, 
Sally Freeman, 
Hannah West, 
Thomas Stanton, 


Boston Alexander, 


Mary Fraceway. 


CAPE FRANCOIS. 
Casme Francisco and 


Nancy, his wife. 








RESTO Bi 
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JAMAICA, 


Charlotte Morris, 


John Robinson, 


BERMUDA. 
Thomas Williams. 


NEW PROVIDENCE. 
Henry Taylor. 


LIVERPOOL, 
John Mumford. 


AFRICA, 


Francis Thompson, 
Mary Joseph, 
Samuel Bean, 
Cato Gardner, 
Sophia Mitchel, 
Samuel Blackburn, 


John Brown, 
James Melvile, 
Hamlet Earl, 
Charles Mitchel, 
Samuel Frazier, 
Tiimothy Philips, 


Joseph Ocamum, 
FRANCE. 
Joseph —— 


ISLE OF FRANCE. 
Joseph Lovering. 


LIST OF INDIANS AND MULATTOES, 


The following persons, from several of the United 
States, being people of color, commonly called Mulat- 


toes, are presumed to come within the intention of 


the same law, and are accordingly warned and direct- 
ed to depart out of the Commonwealth before the 
10th day of October next: 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Peter Badger, 


Kelurah Allen, 


Waley Green, Bilvia Babcock. 
PROVIDENCE. 

Polly Adams, Paul Jones. 
CONNECTICUT. 


John Brown, 
John Way and 
Peter Virginia, 
Lucinda Orange, 
Britton Doras, 
Frank Francies. 


Polly Holfand, 
Nancy Way, 
Leville Steward, 
Anna Sprague, 
Amos Willis, 


NEW LONDON. 
Hannah Potter. 


NEW YORK. 


Jacob & Nelly Cummings, 
John Schumagger, 

Peggy Willouby, 

Mary Reading, 

John Miles, 

Betsy Harris, 

Susannah Foster, 

Mary Thomson, 

Lucy Glapcion, 


Judeth Chew, 

Thomas Willouby, 
John Reading, 

Charles Brown, 
Hannah Williams, 
Douglas Brown, 
Thomas Burros, 

James & Freelove Buck, 
Lucy Lewis, 











Eliza Williams, 
Ceesar and Silvia Caton, 


James and Rebecca Smith, 





Diana Bayle, 
Thompson, 
William Guin. 





ALBANY, 


| 
| Elone Virginia, 


Lydia Reed, 
Rebecca Reed, and 


Abijah Reed, and 
Abijah Reed, Jr, 
Betsy Reed. 





| Stephen Boadley, 


NEW JERSEY. 
Hannah Victor. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Polly Boadley, 


Hannah Murray, 


| Nancy Principeso, 
| George, Jackson, 


Moses Long. 


James Long, 
Jeremiah Green, 
David Jackson, . 
William Coak, 


MARYLAND. 
Nancy Gust. 
BALTIMORE. 
John Clark, Sally Johnson. 
VIRGINIA. 
Sally Hacker, Richard, 
John Johnson, Thomas Steward, 
Anthony Paine, ' Mary Burk, 


William Hacker, 


Polly Losours, 
Lucy Brown. 


Betsy Guin, 


AFRICA. 
Nancy Doras.” 


This notice appears to have been gene- 
rally published in Boston, and was copied 
in other cities without the list of names. 
We have met with it in the Commercial 
Advertiser of the 20th September, 1800, 
and the Daily Advertiser, 22d September, 
1800, both in New York. Also in the Ga- 


| zette of the United States and Daily Ad- 


vertiser of 23d September, 1800, in Phila- 


| delphia. 


We have seen no comments of the Bos- 
ton press on the subject, but references to 


|it in the New York and Philadelphia 


papers hint at the probable cause of this 


| stringent and sweeping application of this 


“ singular” statute. 

In the year 1800, the whole country 
was excited by the discovery of an alleged 
plot for a general insurrection of negroes 
at the South. Gabriel, the negro general, 
was the “hero,” though not the only vic- 
tim. The affair assumed at once a very 
serious aspect, and the alarm was “ awful” 
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in Virginia and South Carolina, The party 
violence of the day was not slow to make 
use of it, and it was doubtless true that 
the principles of Liberty and Equality had 
been in some degree infused into the minds 
of the negroes, and that the incautious and 
intemperate use of these words by the 
“fierce democracie” of that day in Virgi- 
nia may have inspired them with hopes of 
success. 

But the alarm was not confined to Vir- 
ginia. Even in Boston fears were express- 
ed and measures of prevention adopted. 
N. Y. Advertiser, Sept. 26, 1800. The 
Gazette of the United States and Daily 
Advertiser, by C. P. Wayne, Vol. XVIIL., 
Number 2493, Philadelphia, September 23, 
1800, copies the “ Notice” with these re- 
marks: 

“The following notice has been published in the 
Boston papers: It seems probable, from the nature of 
the notice, that some suspicions of the design of the 


negroes are entertained, and we regret to say there is 
too much cause.” 


Such was the act, and such was one of 
its applications. 

Additional acts were passed in 1798 and 
1801, but this portion was neither modified 
ncr r-pealed. It appears in the revised 
edition of 1807, without change. 

In 1821, the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, alarmed by “ increase of a species of 
population, which threatened to become 
both injurious and burthensome,” and fully 
alive to “the necessity of checking” it, 
appointed a committee to report a bill 
concerning the admission into the State of 
free Negroes and Mulattoes. 

A report of this committee to the House 
of Representatives in 1822 refers to the 
statute of 1788, in these words: 

“They [the committee] have already found in the 
Statute Books of this Commonwealth, a law passed 
in 1788, regulating the residence in this State of cer- 
tain persons of color—they believe that this law has 
never been enforced, and ineffectual as it has proved, 
they would never have been the authors of placing 
among the Statutes a law so arbitrary in its principle, 
and in its operation so little accordant with the insti- 
tutions, feelings, and practices of the people of this 
Commonwealth,” 


“These be good words,” but as the 
committee did not recommend a repeal of 
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this act, and reported no new bill such as 
they were instructed to prepare, it is per- 
haps proper to infer that they considered 
the State amply protected by the old law. 
It appears again in the revised laws of 
1823. Another additional act was passed 
in 1825, but without alteration of the pro- 
vision against negroes; and this statute, 
“so arbitrary in its principle, and in its 
operation so little accordant with the insti- 
tutions, feelings, and practices of the people 
of the Commonwealth,” continued to grace 
the Statute Book of Massachusetts until 
the first day of April, 1834, after which 
time its repeal no longer left it to “ public 
opinion” to regulate its enforcement.— 
ournal of Commerce, March 17, 1864. 
G. R. 





R. 








Hotes and Queries. 





NOTES. 


Tar Boor or Common PRAYER FOR THE 
ConFEDERATE States.—I have very recent- 
ly examined one of the copies of the Book 
of Common Prayer from the cargo of 
the Anglo-Rebel blockade-runner, Minna, 
captured on the 6th Dec., 1863, off Wil- 
mington, by the Government despatch- 
ship, Circassian, Capt. Eaton. The prize 
was carried into Boston, and this portion 
of the cargo sold there. 

The book was no doubt printed in Lon- 
don. I will give you a transcript of the 
title-page. I do not know whether Jeff. 
Davis is head of the Church as well as 
head of the Confederate States. Whoever 
was employed to correct the book has exe- 
cuted his work about as well as Mr. Davis’s 
other agents; of this I will offer proof 
below. 

The following is the title :—The Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments; and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church, according to the use 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Confederate States of America, together 
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with the Psalter or Psalms of David. 
Richmond, Virginia: J. W. Randolph, 
1863. On the verso of the title, “ London: 
—Printed by G. E. Eyre and W. Spottis- 
woode.” The imprint of the titles to the 
metrical Psalms and to the Hymns agree 
with that of the title to the book; but 
there is no reference on them to the place 
of printing or to the printers. 

he alterations in the book itself occur 
in the Prayer for -the President of the 
Confederate States, etc., in the service of 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and in the 
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as to the place where Father Menard was 
lost. 

“Bidding farewell to his neophytes and 
the French,” says the eloquent historian, 
“and to those sion he never more should 
meet on earth, Menard departed with one 
attendant for the Bay of Chegoimegon. 
The accounts would indicate that he took 
the route by way of Keweena Lake and 
portage.” History of the United States 
IIT. 147. 

The course indicated in the Relations 
did not seem to me to bear out the conclu- 


Prayer for Congress. But in the form of|sion that he was going to Chegoimegon 


ordaining or consecrating a Bishop, the 
promise of conformity to he taken i the 
elected Bishop is left unchanged. It still 
reads, “ I do promise conformity and obedi- 
ence to the Doctrine, Discipline, and Wor- 
ship of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, ete.” 

A more remarkable oversight occurs in 
one of the prayers to be used in ships-of- 
war at sea. The following passage is re- 


from Keweenaw Bay. 

He made a considerable journey to a 
lake, the source of a river which he 
descended to a portage where he was lost, 
when within one day’s journey of the 
Huron village to which he was proceeding. 

I had found statements that led me to 
believe that the Hurons were then on the 
Noquet Islands on Green Bay, and con- 
cluding the river to be the Menomomee, I 


tained: “ Preserve us from the dangers of| gave, in the History of the Catholic Missions 


the sea and from the violence of the enemy ; 
that we may be a safeguard unto the United 
States of America, and a — for such 
as pass on the seas upon their lawful oc- 
casions.”” 

Every one will see at once how peculiar- 
ly appropriate it would be to use this form 
of prayer on board of the Alabama and 
the other Confederate privateers. 

The copy I describe is in 16mo; I have 
seen another copy in 12mo., but I have 
not had the opportunity of examining it. I 
believe, however, that the two editions 
correspond in all respects. 


J. Le 





Tae Prace or THe Deatu or FatuHEr 
René Menarv.—Bancroft, in the third 
volume of his history, using for the first 
time the simple narratives of the early 
mission labors of the Jesuit Fathers, drew 
@ picture of singular beauty, which has 
prompted many to read, appreciate, and 
study the period and the men. 

Directed to it myself, I made his chapter 
a volume. In one matter I came to a 
conclusion different from his, and this was 


(p. 356), as the locality of his death the 
rapid of that river. 

A subsequent examination of Perrot’s 
Moeurs et Coutumes des Sauvages makes 
it evident that the Hurons were then not 
on Noquet Island, but on the Black River. 
Perrot states it ny in connection 
with Menard’s death and previously. A 
branch of the Wisconsin still bears this 
name, which its black water makes true and 
descriptive. A conversation with the Hon. 
Geo. Gale makes me judge that the Hurons 
were on this river, and that Menard died 
on its banks. 

The Black River in name tallies with 
Perrot’s account. In character it corres- 

onds with that described in the Relations. 

t rises in a lake, the journey to which 
from Keweenaw would have been long and 
toilsome. Here Menard rested. The river 
runs at first through a marshy tract, and then 
enters a rough country, the channel being 
embarrassed with granite rocks. A fall 
occurs at last, and here was apparently 
the portage where Menard was lost. What 
makes it the more probable, is that a day’s 
march below is a bluff commanding the 
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river, evidently an old Indian village site, 
and recently’ occupied for a time by the 
Winnebagoes. It would be exactly the 
spot for a band of fugitives like these 
Hurons to plant their temporary village, 
as it gave them a look-out and protection 
from attack. J. G. Suxza. 





Franxuin’s House at Passy.—Among 
the contributions to the Metropolitan 
Sanitary Fair was a sketch of the residence 
occupied by Franklin when at Passy, 
made by Victor Hugo, and accompanied 
by the following letter : 

“In 1836 I happened to be one day at 
Passy, at M. Raynouard’s, the author of 
the tragedy of the Knight Templars. He 
wore his white hair streaming on his shoul- 
ders, and I said to him: 

““*You wear your hair as Franklin used, 
and you look like him.’ 

“He said to me smiling: ‘This may 
come from the neighborhood,’ and he 

ointed to a house that could be seen from 
is garden. ‘It is there,’ said he to me, 
‘that Franklin lived in 1778,’ 

“JT drew that house, now pulled down. 

This is the sketch. I believe that this 
icture of the house of Franklin, at Passy, 

is the only one in existence. I offer it to 

the United States Sanitary Commission. 

“T am happy that the Sanitary Commis- 
sion have done me the honor to call upon 
me, and afford me an opportunity to renew 
the expression of my heartfelt sympathy 
for the gallant men who are struggling so 
gloriously to rid the great American 
Republic of that sinful system, Slavery. 


“Vicror Hugo. 
“ Havtevitte Hovss, 15th March, 1864.” 





A Cernrenanmn in Marye.—Mrs. 
Rebecca Pendleton, probably the oldest 
person in Maine, died at Northport, a 
town adjoining the city of Belfast, on the 
fifth of March, aged one hundred and four 
years and six months. She was born on 
Cape Elizabeth, in September, 1759. She 
witnessed the burning of Falmouth, now 
Portland, in 1779. Her faculties, with the 
exception of her hearing, were preserved 


to the day of her death. When more than 


a hundred years old, she walked two miles 
and back on the same day, to attend the 
funeral of her daughter of eighty years of 


age, J. W. 
Be.rast, Marne. 





Tue Caructn Missions 1x Mainr.— 
During the autumn of 1863, Mr. W. H. 
Weeks of Castine, while at work on the 
road leading to the battery, which the 
government was then erecting near the 
mouth of the harbor, upon the site of the 
old brick battery known as the Lower 
Fort, found near the fort, and but little 
below the surface of the ground, a piece of 
sheet-copper. Not observing anything re- 
markable on it, he cut off a piece to repair 
his boat; subsequently, however, he dis- 
covered letters; and an inscription, which 
has been thus rendered, was found : 

1648: 8 Jun: F. 
Leo Parisin : 
Capuc. Miss 
Posvi hoe fv- 
ndtm in hnr- 

em Nre Dmx 
Sancta Spei 


Some of these letters may not be correct, 
but the inscription is clear, and the plate 
was undoubtedly once in the corner-stone 
of the chapel of our Lady of Holy Hope, in 
the old French Fort. It runs in English 
thus: 


1648, June 8th, I. Friar 
Leo of Paris, 

Capucin Missionary 

laid this corner stone 

in honor of Our Lady 

of Holy Hope. 


The first French missionary effort on the 
coast of Maine was that of Rev. Nicholas 
Aubri, on Neutral Island, in 1604; but 
the colony soon removed to Port Royal, 
where he was joined by the Rev. Jesse 
Fleche. The Jesuit Fathers who came 
to Port Royal in 1611, attempted in 1613 
to found a mission colony on Mount Desert 
Island, but it was broken up by Argal. 
The two French fishing companies who 
next obtained rights on the coast of Maine 
sent out priests. The first who came were 
Reformed Franciscans, or Recollects, who 
had a convent on the St. John’s. One 
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perished in the wilderness in 1623, and 
the rest abandoned the field the next year. 

In 1630, under the protection of Charles 
St. Etienne de la Tour, three Recollect 
missionaries labored as far west as the 
Penobscot. 

D’Aulney established a Capucin Mission 
on the Kennebec in 1643, and the Superior 
residing there had depending on him a 
hospice on the Penobscot at the old fort 
near Castine. 

The Chapel founded by Father Leo in 
1648 was evidently one raised to meet 
the requirements of the increasing number 
of French on the coast. 

There is no published account of the 
labors of these Capucins, and we have 
simply a few detached facts and names. 


When the Jesuit Father Druillettes| 


visited the Kennebec in 1646, he found 
Father Ignatius of Paris as Superior. In 
1648, Father Cosmas de Mante held that 
office. Father Leo of Paris is not named, 
and was doubtless the chaplain of the 
Fort. At that time, D’Aulney’s establish- 
ment was broken up before 1650, and the 
Capucins carried off. 


Lieut. Bensamin Jaques, who was 
the direct agent in the death of Father 
Rale at Norridgewock, Me., in 1724, was a 


native of Harpswell, in the same State. | 
The account of that transaction, as pre-| 
served among his descendants, has been fur- | 


nished to the writer by his great-grandson. 

He states that Capt. Johnson Harman 
of York, the father-in-law of his ancestor, 
and his frequent companion in Indian 
hunting, came into the Kennebec region 
with a body of soldiers, with Capt. Moul- 
ton, to ascend the river and attack the 
Indian settlement at Norridgewock. The 
movement of the detachment was suffi- 
ciently rapid and secret to take the enemy 
by surprise. But they availed themselves 
of the very brief notice given them to meet 
the invaders in a hasty but vigorous con- 
flict, in which they were soon defeated. 
Rale was a fighter with the rest ; and from 
his wigwam endeavored to destroy as 
many of his foes as his opportunity would 


allow. Harman seeing the damage done 
HIS’. MAG. VOL, VIII. 23 
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}movements of the Indians. 
|commander that he thought the enterprise 





| afterwards, 
| Harpswell and there buried. 
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from that quarter, ran to his habitation 
with Jaques. They burst in the door, and 
saw Rale in the act of dropping a bullet 
into the muzzle of his musket. Jaques 
asked him if he would “take quarter.” 
He replied “None, only what is in the 
muzzle of my gun.” Thereupon Jaques 
discharged his musket and wounded him 
mortally. Harman was a witness of the 
scene, but did not fire. When the Indians 
saw their spiritual guide was killed they 
became discouraged. They lessened their 
exertions at resistance and soon fled, leav- 


‘ing the English masters of their village, 


which, with its chapel, wasimmediately com- 
mitted to the flames. Theynever returned. 

Some time after this event, Jaques was 
ordered to Bagaduce (Castine), under a 
colonel with the office of captain. Here he 
was commissioned to go with a detachment 
of soldiers in boats to a point of land to be 
crossed for the purpose of discovering the 
He told the 


would not be prudent. In reply for his 


‘opinion he received a reproot that was 


equivalent to an imputation on his courage. 


| He said he “ would not turn on his heel to 


save his life;” but that he “knew the 
modes of Indian warfare so well that he 
saw reasons for believing that the safety 
of the soldiers in making the scout would 
be greatly endangered by ambush.” He 
obeyed the orders, took the men and the 
boats, and landed with his company on the 
shore proposed. They had proceeded but 
a short distance into the woods, on the 
point of land, before he saw an Indian step 
from behind a tree and level his gun at 
him. Instantly he did the same to the 
Indian ; and if his gan had not missed fire, 
probably both would have fallen, as he 
did before the accurate aim of his enemy. 
The Indian fled at once, fearing the attack 
of the soldiers. Jaques told them they 
“would see no more Indians, and might 
make their discoveries in safety ;” and so 
it proved. He lived but a few months 
His remains were taken to 


Brunovicus. 
Maine, April. 
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Letrer oF Benepicr Arnoip.—Phila- 
delphia, March 20, 1780.—Sir :—The Pre- 
sident and Council of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania having published, and officially trans- 
mitted to the different States Sundry Re- 
solutions of theirs, dated Philadelphia, 
Feb. 3, 1779, containing heavy charges 
tending to prejudice the minds of my Fel- 
low-Citizens against me, previous to a trial, 
which with much difficulty I have at length 
obtained. 

The justice due to my own character 
(and to the Public who have been so greatly 
deceived) will I trust excuse the liberty I 
take in transmitting to your Excellency the 
Seennnaee? of the Court Martial on my 
trial, which I must request you will do me 
the favor to lay before the Council and 
General Assembly ; as I would wish to 
take off from the minds of those gentle- 
men every unfavorable impression, which 
the unprecedented Publication of the Pre- 
sident and Council of Pennsylvania may 
have made, and to convince them that my 
character has been most cruelly and un- 
justly traduced. 

I have the Honor to be with the 
eatest Respect 
a coer 
most obedient and 
very humble servant. 
B. ARNoxp. 
His Excellency, 
GovERNoR CLINTON. 





RevowuTionary Pernsioners.—(Vol. 
viii. p. 148.) Jonas Gates, one of the 
twelve pensioners supposed to have been 
surviving when the additional pensions were 
qemaet, had then been dead some weeks. 

e died at Chelsea, Vt., 14 January, 1864, 
aged 99 years, six months, and nine days. 

e was a native of Barre, Mass. and 
entered the service at the age of fourteen 
as waiter to his father, who was a captain. 
When about seventeen years old he enlist- 
ed as a private, but was promoted to the 
per of orderly sergeant, which rank he 

eld at the close of the war. He also 
enlisted in the war of 1812, and held a 
lieutenant’s commission. He was the last 
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surviving revolutionary pensioner in Ver- 
mont. P. H. W. 
Coventry, Vr., 27 April, 1864. 





Inpran Trises, Curers, AND TREATIES. 
—The following paper, bearing the above 
title, and prepared by Hon. Henry S. Baird, 
an early, intelligent, and respected resi- 
dent of Green Bay, Wisconsin, was lately 
read before the Chicago Historical Society. 
Presenting a compact summary of facts, 
derived in part from authentic public 
documents, and in part from the extensive 
personal information possessed by its au- 
thor, it may be convenient for reference. 

In relation to the “ orthography ” of the 
names, Mr. Baird writes: “1 will not vouch 
for its correctness. I take it from treaties; 
and on reference to them, I find the same 
names often differently written in different 
treaties. An Indian language is difficult 
to write correctly. As there is no Indian 
alphabet, names are written according to 
their supposed sound. The Winnebago 
is the most harsh and guttural of all 
languages. The Menomonee is softer and 
more harmonious ; but both are very diffi- 
cult to speak properly by any one who has 
no Indian blood in his veins. 

“The district of country bounded by 
the Wisconsin River, Lake Michigan, Wolf 
River, and on both sides of Green Bay, 
Fox River, and Winnebago Lake, was 
formerly claimed and occupied principally 
by the Menomonee and Winnebago tribes 
of Indians. Each of these tribes, forty 
years ago, was powerful, and numbered 
several thousands. 

Principal chiefs of the Menomonees.— 
Oshkosh (The Brave), Kaush-kaw-no-naive 
(Grizzly Bear), Josette Caron (———-—— 
A-yaw-mab-taw (Fish Spawn), Osh-ke 
e-na-neur (The Young Man), Pe-wait-e- 
naw (Rain), Che-na-po-mee (One that is 
looked at), Ke-ma-ni-kin (Little Wave), 
Ke-shee-o-quo-teur (Flying Cloud), Wa-bose 
(The Rabbit), Wain-e-saut (One who 
arranges the circle), Ke-shoh (The Sun), 
Ma-con-cee-wa-be-no-chee (Bear’s Child), 

| A-ca-mut (The Prophet), Shaw-e-no-ge-shick 
(South Sky), Sho-ne-on (Silver), Shaw-baw- 
so (Pale Color), Paw-a-ko-neur (Big Soldier). 


, 
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Principal chiefs of the Winnebagoes.— 


Hoo-tshoop (Four Legs), Hay-tay-tshoan- 
sarp (Black-Hawk), Karry-man-nee (Walk- 
ing Turtle), Shoank-skaw (White Dog), 
Shoank-tshunsk-kaw (Black Wolf), Maunk- 
hay-raith (Tattooed Breast), Wheank-kaw 
(Big Duck), Spoank-ay-paw-kaw (Dog 
Head), Sar-ray-num-nee (Walking Mat), 
Waunk-tshay-hee-sootsh (Red Devil), 
Waw-kawn-hoa-noa-nick (Little Snake), 
Non-kaw (Wood), Kaw-nee-show (White 
Crow), Hoon-kaw (Chief), Hoo-wawn-ee- 
kaw (Little Elk), Tshay-ro-tshoan-kaw 
(Smoker), Merah-tshay-kaw (Little Priest), 
Man-ah-kee-tshump (Spotted Arm). 

In character these two tribes were 
essentially different, as may be inferred 
from a former paper on the “ North 
American Indians.” 

The several treaties, by which the 
Indian title to the lands and domain 
formerly occupied and owned by these 
tribes was purchased, or, in popular phrase, 
“extinguished,” were the following: 

1. Treaty ot Butte des Morts, August 
11,1827, with Chippewas, Menomonees, and 
Winnebagoes. Lewis Cass and Thomas L. 
McKinney, U.S. Commissioners. 

2. Treaty of Green Bay, August 25, 
1828, with Winnebagoes, Pottawattimees, 
Chippewas, and Ottawas. Lewis Cass and 
Pierre Menard, Commissioners. 

3. Treaty of Prairie du Chien, August 
1,' 1829, with Winnebagoes. Gen. Mc- 
Neil, Pierre Menard, and Caleb Atwater, 
Commissioners. 

4, Treaty of Washington, February 8, 
1831, with Menomonees. John H. Eaton 
and Samuel C. Stambaugh, Commissioners. 

5. Treaty of Fort Armstrong, September 
15, 1832, with Winnebagoes. Gen, Scott 
and John Reynolds, Commissioners. 

6. Treaty of Green Bay, October 27, 
1832, with Menemonees. Gov. George B. 
Porter, Commissioner. 

7. Treaty between the United States 
and the Menomonee Nation of Indians, 
concluded at “Cedar Point,” on the Fox 
River, near Green Bay, on 1st September, 
A.D. 1836. Hon Henry Dodge, then 
Governor of Wisconsin, Commissioner of 
the United States. . 
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8. Treaty between the United States 
and the same Tribe of Indians, concluded 
at “* Winneconnee,” on Lake Winneconnee, 
near Oshkosh, in November, A.D. 1848. 
Hon. William Medill, then Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Commissioner of the 
United States. 

The last are the latest and most impor- 
tant, as by them the largest portion of the 
land owned by the “ Menomonees” was 
purchased by the Government. 





Mr. CrawForp, THE Last N.S. Loyar- 
1sr.—Mr. Archibald Crawford, who died 
on Monday last at Musquodobolt Harbor, 
in the 101st year of his age, was a native 
of South Carolina, and of Scottish parent- 
age. He was a Loyalist, and witnessed 
the first American Revolution ; and when 
that great revolution was consummated, 
young Crawford and his parents made the 
best of their way to Nova Scotia, in order 
to preserve their allegiance to George III. 
He lived for many years on the Musquodo- 
belt River, near Crawford’s Falls, where 
his hospitality was often enjoyed by 
travellers. From this place he removed 
to Porter’s Lake, where his house was 
always the home of Presbyterian clergy- 
men officiating there. For the last few 
—_ he lived with his grandchildren at 

usquodobolt Harbor. His wife, who 
died about five years ago, was also a loyal- 
ist. Mr. Crawford was probably the last 
of the Refugee Loyalists in the Province. 
He had a clear recollection of all the 
stirring times when the great Republic first 
took its place among the nations.— Halifax 
Reporter, 





BELTRAMI, THE DiscOVERER OF THE 
NortHern Source or THE Mississiprt. 
—On the morning of the 28th of August, 
1828, Beltrami, an ardent Italian, with 
only an Indian guide, and_bois-brulé 
voyageur, by way of the Red River of the 
north, boldly penetrated to the extreme 
northern sources of the Mississippi, which 
he designated as the “Julian” sources, in 
compliment to the esteemed Countess of 
Albany. In the journal of his tour, he 
also describes Lac La Biche, or Elk Lake, 
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now poetically rather than accurately 
designated Itasca, and says: “It is here, | 
in my opinion, we shall fix the western! 
sources of the Mississippi.” 

This discoverer, so little known to) 
Americans, was born in Bergamo, and in 
1807 was chancellor in one of the districts 
of Italy. In 1812 he went to Florence and | 
became one of an interesting literary circle | 
in that city, of which the Countess of 
Albany was a prominent member. 

Suspected of “ Carbonarism,” he became 
an exile, and visited France, Germany, 
England, the United States, and Mexico. 
Later in life he resided for several years 
near Heidelberg, but at length returned to 
his beloved Italia, and died at Filotrant in 
1855, aged seventy-five years. 

Prominent in the public library of| 
Bergamo, there is a finely-executed paint- 
ing representing Beltrami in a canoe, 
pushing towards the sources of the Missis- 
sippi. <A letter just received from Berga- 
mo, dated February 11, and addressed to 
a gentleman who has given great attention 
to the topography of the Upper Mississippi, 
and now on duty at the headquarters of 
the army, states that the city of Bergamo 
is about to publish a biographical notice of 
Beltrami, with a portrait, and that the 
work will be dedicated to the Historical | 
Society of Minnesota. 

This society of the most northern State 
in the valley of the Mississippi has become | 
favorably known in Europe, through the 
labors of its members, who have given to 
the world the “Dakota Grammar and 
Lexicon,” issued by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and one of the largest works on the | 
language of the aborigines of North| 
America ever published, and also by vari- 
ous additions to the topography and 
history of the region west of Lake Supe- 
rior, printed in its'own Annals, and other | 
historical magazines. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME PENNSYLVANIA.— | 
Being moved to inquire when, and from 
whom, and under what circumstances the| 
State received its name, we consulted Day’s 
Historical Collections of Pennsylvania, a 
yery good compilation, and found only this 





simple memorandum: “By the King’s 
order, much against Penn’s inclination, the 
new province was to be called Pennsylva- 
nia, in honor of the services of his illus- 
trious father.” No particulars were given 
and no proof of the statement was cited. 
We opened a book of more research, and 
found the particulars recorded, with the 
authority given. It was Hazard’s Annals 
of Pennsylwania, a work which contains, it 
is believed, the only authentic and circum- 
stantial account of the naming of the pro- 
vince on record. And now see how true 
is history: 

Hazard quotes from official records to 
show that when the privy council of Charles 
submitted to him the draft of the charter 
of the province, “there being a blank left 
for the name, their lordships agree to leave 
the nomination of it to the King.” The 
day after the charter was granted to Penn, 
he wrote a letter to a certain Robert Tur- 
ner, in which he gives the particulars of 
the naming of his province. The essentia} 
parts of that letter we quote: 


“ * #* * Know that after many waitings, 
watchings, solicitings, and disputes in eouncil, this 
day my country was confirmed to me under the great 
seal of England, with large powers and privileges, by 
the name of Pennsylvania, a name the King would 
give it in honor of my father. I chose New Wales, 
being a pretty hilly country; but Penn being Welsh 
for a head, as Penmanmoire in Wakes, and Penrith in 
Cumberland, and Penn in Buckinghamshire, the high- 
est land in England, called this Pennsylvania, which 
is the high or head woodlands ; for I proposed, wher 
the Secretary, a Welshman, refused to have it called 
New Wales, Sylvania, and they added Penn to it, 
and though I much opposed it and went to the King 
to have it struck out and altered, he said it was past, 
and would take it upon him; nor eould twenty guineas 
move the under-secretaries to vary the name, for I 
feared lest it should be looked on as a vanity in me, 
and not as a respect in the King, as it truly was, to 
my father, whom he often mentions with praise.” 


Although it may appear irreverent in us 
to say so, we cannot resist the temptation 
to remark that the great Quaker seems to 


have been a perfect master of the art of 


“how not to do it.” At first sight the 
reader will probably conelude, as we did, 


that to the King do we owe the whole of 


the name of our State; but a second look 
will convince him that we are indebted to 
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Penn for the Sylvania portion of it. So 
much seems to be clear and unquestionable. 
Now, from whom came the prefix Penn ? | 
That is not so clear. Penn having at first! 
stated with much positiveness that “ the| 
King would give” to the province “the 
name of Pennsylvania,” and having sub- 
sequently stated that he proposed Sylva-| 
nia, we naturally hesitate to receive the 
remainder of his statement without a care- 
ful analysis of its meaning. Failing to 
obtain the adoption of the name of New} 
Wales, Penn, as we have seen, proposed 
Sylvania, and immediately afterwards re-| 
marks that “they added Penn to it.” To! 
whom does the term “they” refer? There | 
are three considerations which point to the | 
secretary and his assistants as the persons 
meant. First, if Penn had meant the| 
King it is to be presumed that he would| 
have said so; secondly, the term is plural, 
not singular; thirdly, Penn offered to bribe | 
the under-secretaries to omit the prefix, | 
which he would hardly have done if the 
King had ordered it to be inserted, So} 
far the evidence points from the King.| 
But Penn does not forget himself, and | 
straightway proceeds to give evidence on| 
the other side—“ for I feared lest it should | 
be looked on as a vanity in me, and not as} 
a respect in the Aing, as it truly was, to 
my father.’ And this is the Aistory of| 
the naming of our State. That the King’s| 
privy council, in submitting to his majesty 
the draft of the charter of the province, 
left to him the selection of a name there- 
for, Hazard expressly states and proves 
before giving the Turner letter; but that'| 
the King exercised the privilege is not) 
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den, etc, Why not New Wales and New 
Welshmen! 

The charter of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania was granted to William Penn in con- 
sideration of a debt of £16,000 due by the 
King to his father at the time of his death. 


‘Sir William Penn, the father, had been an 


admiral of distinction in the British navy 
and a warm personal friend of his majesty. 
The son, therefore, in reality paid nothing 
out of his own pocket, as we say, for his 
province, except the sum it cost him to 
make the Elm-Tree treaty. 

Penn’s fears that the name of Pennsyl- 
vania would be attributed to a desire on 
his part to perpetuate his own name in 
that of his province, have been realized in 
the popular opinion of the day. But how 
many pioneers of civilization who build 
towns and found cities in these latter days 
—there are no longer any provinces to be 
chartered—reflect the modesty of William 
Penn! 


Tue Late Toappeus Morricr, THE 
Spraker’s Pace.—No one who has been 
accustomed to attend the sessions of Con- 
gress during the past fifteen years has 
failed to notice at the right of the Speaker 
a tall, slim, pale-faced, bright-looking lad, 
who gradually grew up into manhood, and 
still retained his position and title, which 
was that of “ Speaker's page.” No matter 
what party was in power in Congress, 
Thad. Morrice was retained. Every new 
Speaker found him an almost indispensable 


lassistant. Standing just at the Speaker’s 


elbow, with his arm leaning upon the desk 
and his chin resting upon his hand, which 


proved from that letter, nor from anything | was between the Speaker and the audience, 


else in Hazard’s book. 

We add a remark or two appropriate to 
the general subject. Inappropriate and) 
uneuphonious as would have been the name | 
by which Penn first proposed to call: our| 
State—namely, New Wales—there was 
nevertheless ample precedent for its use. | 
The impulse to prefix new to the names of 
provinces and towns was a strong one with 
our colonial forefathers. There were New 
England, New Netherlands, New Amster- 
dam, New York, New Jersey, New Swe- 
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in that attitude of whispering to the 
Speaker, the faithful Thaddeus has stood 
during many sessions of Congress, the 
prompter of Boyd, Banks, Orr, Penning- 
ton, Grow, and Colfax. It is said he knew 
more of parliamentary law than any man 
in America. And he knew every member 
of the House in all these Congresses; it 
was his special business to know them. 
No Speaker could get along without such 
an assistance at first. When Pennington 
was Speaker a good portion of all the 
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words he uttered were literally put into 
his ear by Thad. He did not know one- 
quarter of the members even by sight, and 
was sadly deficient in parliamentary law. 
When any member arose he would say, 
“the gentleman from,” generally without 
the least idea what State he was to name, 
but so prompt was Thad. to give it, and so 
unobserved in doing so, that not one ina 
hundred who was not cognisant of the pro- 
cess would imagine but what Pennington 
knew all the members. And many and 
many a time the old man would commence 
the statement of a question, not knowing 
how he was to finish his sentence, which 
was furnished and finished by the youthful 
parliamentarian at his elbow. 


Otp Hovse 1n Bostron.—One of the 
most noted landmarks in our city is about 
to disappear. The ancient building which 
has stood for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years at the corner of Water and Washing- 
ton streets, is doomed. Workmen are now 
at work upon it, and it is to be taken 
down, and in a few days it will be num- 
bered with the things that were. It is 
without doubt the oldest building now 
standing in its original state on Washing- 
ton street, it having been built in 1715-16. 
Its dilapidated condition at the present 
time renders it an event not to be regretted, 
except by a certain few, who in their zeal 
for the preservation of the monuments of 
the past, seem to forget what is due to the 
present age. If such persons could always 
have had their way, what a queer place 
Boston would benow! There are reminiscen- 
ces relating to this old building and its asso- 
ciations with the newspaper pressin this city, 
as well as with the printing business gene- 
rally, that may not be uninteresting. 

The estate formerly belonged to one 
Enoch Greenleaf, saddler, who, in 1709, 
owned seventy-one feet on Washington 
street, north of Water street, and included 
the site of the Journal building that now 
is, and that now occupied by Whittemore’s 
book store. 


In April, 1716, Greenleaf sold this estate, | 
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Debuke, for £800. Debuke was a butcher, 


and had for a long time occupied part of 
the premises—his slaughter-house was in 
the rear. In June, same year, he mort- 
gaged it to John Cutler, surgeon, for £400 
—including in the description “my new 
built messuage,” &c. This fixes the date 
of the erection. In front it was used as a 
butcher’s-shop, by Mr. Debuke ; and for a 
long time after his death a ponderous hook 
and staple were to be seen affixed to one 
of the principal beams, upon which it was 
said he used to hang his slaughtered cattle. 
He resided there till his death, In 1731 
it was sold by his heirs, Thomas and 
Jemima Debuke, to James Bowdoin, for 
*“ £1200 good public bills of credit”—he to 
assume the payment of a mortgage of £460 
to one John Valentine. 

In June, 1744, Bowdoin sold the estate 
to Thomas Fleet, tor £650, lawful money, 
equal to $2167 67. Mr Fleet was a printer, 
and had formerly carried on his business in 
Pudding lane, now Devonshire street. 
He had, however, occupied these premises 
as a tenant since 1731. He had designated 
the building as the “ Heart and Crown,” 
in Cornhill—the emblems of which were 
displayed from the outer walls. This was 
a common practice in those days, the streets 
not being numbered. “The Z'hree Kings” 
—“The Three Nuns”—The Three Fans” 
—and the “ Brazen Head,” were all in the 
immediate vicinity. 

The printing office was located in the 
upper rooms of the building; the front 
chamber was fitted up as a * Vendue” or 
auction-room, and was used for that purpose 
many years; and on the lower floor was a 
bookstore; while his family occupied the 
other parts of the house. 

For more than forty years a weekly 
newspaper was issued from this place. The 
first was the “ Weekly Rehearsal,” the 
Jifth newspaper established in Boston ; the 
first number, dated “ Monday, September 
27, 1731,” and “ printed by J. Draper, for 
the Author.” The Author was Jeremy 
Gridley, a young man of fine literary 
acquirements, who, in after life, attained to 








measuring twenty-four feet on Cornhill| great distinction in the Province. The 
street, as it was then called, to Zhomas! paper was more than half filled with moral 
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and entertaining essays, which were good 
specimens of the kind of writing that was 
sod in the times of the “ Zuatler,” 
“ Guardian,” and “ Spectator.” It did 
not succeed, however, according to his 
wishes, and he soon retired from the 
concern, and in 1733 it fell into the hands 
of Thomas Fleet, who had for some time 
been the printer, and was interested in the 
publication. He now became sole proprie- 
tor. The “ Rehearsal” was continued by 
him till August, 1735, when its publication 
was brought to a close—to be succeeded 
by “ The Boston Evening Post,” of which 
Mr. Fleet was sole editor and proprietor 
as well as printer and publisher. Zhe 
Evening Post soon became the most popu- 
lar of the Boston newspapers, and was 
conducted in an able and independent 
manner. 

Mr. Fleet was a man of more than ordi- 
nary talent, well versed in the ways of the 
world, and of great wit and humor; of 
these he frequently furnished specimens in 
editorial paragraphs and advertisements. 
He was also well able to defend himself in 
any controversy in which he was engaged, 
whether secular or religious, as the co- 
lumns of his paper abundantly testify. 

He died in July, 1758, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. Zhe Evening Post 
was continued by his sons, Thomas and 
John Fleet, and conducted with equal 
ability till April, 1775, when it was discon- 
tinued by order of General Howe. As all 
insignia of royalty had become unpopular 
at this time, the Crown was stricken from 
their sign and the Bidle put in its place ; 
and the “ Bible and Heart” soon became 
equally as well known as the “ Heart and 
Crown” previously had been, The printing 
business generally was also carried on by 
them, and of which they had always enjoyed 
a large share. For more than twenty 
years, from 1779 to 1801, “* F'leet’s Pocket 
Almanac and Register”—a very useful 
manual of nearly two hundred pages—was 


compiled and published by them, and met 


with extensive sales. It afterwards passed 
into the hands of Manning and Loring, and 
John West. 

Thomas Fleet, the son, died in 1797, 








= 65 years. He was never married. 
ohn Fleet died in 1806, aged 72, leaving 
several children; one of them, Z’homas 
Fleet, a printer, was connected in business 
with his father, but relinquished it soon 
after his father’s death, or in 1809, when 
the family vacated the premises and re- 
moved to another location. Thus, for a 
period of seventy-eight years, the Fleets, 
father, sons and grandson, conducted the 

rinting business in this same venerable 
building, well known in times past as the 
“ Heart and Crown,” and the “ Bible and 
Heart,” in Cornhill, but now known simply 
as the corner of Water and Washington 
streets. The estate is still in possession of 
the family. 

Until a few years, comparatively, it 
continued to be used as a dwelling by 
many families, and for various kinds of 
business down to the present time ; but no 
one person has occupied the premises so 
long as to have become identified with the 
building, or the building with them. 
Although it has stood so many years, it 
seems to have undergone no material 
alteration in its outward appearance, and 
may therefore be considered a fair speci- 
men of the style of building a century and 
a half ago. The walls appear frail, and in 
danger of falling, and have more than once 
been complained of to the city govern- 
ment,—but examination by competent 
persons appointed for the purpose has 
resulted each time in the opinion that they 
were as firm as when first built ; the proof 
of this, however, will be ascertained in a 
few days. 

A new structure will soon rise upon the 
site, and being from plans drawn and under 
the superintendence of B. F. Dwight, Esq., 
the well known architect, is a sufficient 
guaranty that it will be worthy the location, 
an ornament to the city, and an honor to 
all parties concerned.— Boston Transcript. 





How Txrcumsren was Kuitep.—The 
Western Christian Advocate recently con- 
tained an obituary notice of Isaac Ham- 
blin, Sen., who died at his residence, near 
Bloomfield, Ind., a few months since, aged 
about eighty-six years. Mr. Hamblin was 
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a man of deep piety and unquestionable 
veracity. He was in the battle of the 
Thames, and the writer gives the following 
as his statement in regard to the manner 
in which Tecumseh was killed: 

He says he was standing but a few feet 
from Colonel Johnson when he fell, and in 
full view, and saw the whole of that part 
of the battle. He was well acquainted 
with Tecumseh, having seen him before 
the war, and having been a prisoner seven- 
teen days, and received many a cursing 
from him. He thinks that Tecumseh 
thought Johnson was Harrison, as he often 
heard the chief swear he would have 
Harrison’s scalp, and seemed to have a 
special hatred towards him. Johnson’s 
horse fell under him, himself being also 
deeply wounded; in the fall he lost his 
sword, his large pistols were empty, and 
he was entangled with his horse on the 
ground. Tecumseh had fired his rifle at 
him, and when he saw him fall, he threw 
down his gun and bounded forward like a 
tiger, sure of his prey. Johnson had only 
a side pistol ready for use. He aimed at 
the chief over the head of the horse, and 
shot him near the centre of his forehead. 
When the ball struck it seemed to him 
that the Indian jumped with his head full 
fifteen feet into the air. As soon as he 
struck the ground a little Frenchman ran 
his bayonet into him, and pinned him fast 
to the ground. 





Aw Earty Canat (vol. viii. p. 114).— 
Worthington, in his History of Dedham, 
p- 12, gives the following account of a 
canal constructed soon after the settlement 
of the Massachusetts Colony. If his state- 
ments are to be relied upon, this canal was 
dug about a century before that in the 
County of Orange, N. Y., mentioned in 
your March number, 

“ About a quarter of a mile north of the 
new Court-House in Dedham, Mother 
Brook starts out of Charles River and 
runs in a proper and direct course round 
the highlands near the village, and then, at 
the only place where it could find a pass- 
age, goes easterly and joins the Nepousct 
River, forming in its course between the 
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two rivers five mill seats of great value. 
This stream, thus leaving its principal bed 
and running off to join a neighboring 
stream, has been represented as a natural 
curiosity ; at least the inhabitants have no 
knowledge of its having been caused by 
them. When I discovered the record of 
its being an artificial work, a natural but 
groundless fear was excited that it would 
do harm to publish the truth concerning it. 
Abraham Shaw had been encouraged to 
build a water mill in the first year of the 
settlement, and a committee was appointed 
to designate the place. Shaw soon after 
died, but the committee suggested the 
measure of forming this new stream, which 
is recorded in these words: 

‘28th day, Ist month, 1639. Ordered 
that a ditch shall be dug at common 
charge, through upper Charles Meadow 
into East Brook, that it may both be a 
partition fence in the same, and also may 
form a suitable course into a water mill, 
that it shall be found fitting to set a mill 
upon in the opinion of a workman to be 
employed for that purpose.’ 

“The water-mill was soon after built, as 
we shall see hereafter. The source of East 
Brook was more than one hundred yards 
east of the Norfolk and Bristol Turnpike, 
where it crosses the stream. At this point 
a curious observer may see the truth of 
this account in the original state of the 
ground; he will in vain seek for any natu- 
ral bed of this stream. In addition to this 
evidence, the tradition of cutting the canal 
for this stream has been preserved in one 
family, which, from fear of consequences, 
has refrained from divulging the fact.” 

I remember hearing, several years ago, a 
gentleman well versed in the history of 
Dedham, Mass., express strong doubts of 
Mother Brook being an artificial work, but 
do not recollect his reasons. The subject 
is certainly worth investigating. 

Boston. 


QUERIES. 
House wHerEe Hamitron prep.—“ The 
house in which General Alexander Hamil- 
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ton breathed his last is still standing on 
the north-west corner of Eighth Avenue 
and Eighteenth street."—Hvening Post, 
March 25th. 

Is not this an error? 

A large modern edifice now occupies 
the whole of that corner. On the north- 
east corner is a house with modern brick 
front, while the main body of the building 
is evidently of a much more ancient con- 
struction. But it has been generally 
understood that Hamilton was taken from 
the boat which bore him from Weehawken, 
to the house of his friend, William Bayard, 
where he died. Did not Mr. Bayard live 
at or near the foot of the present Thirteenth 
street ? 


Atsor, Boerum, Hartne, Low.—Can 
any reader give me information respecting 
the living descendants of the late John 
Alsop, Simon Boerum, John Haring, or 
Isaac Low, who represented this State in 
the Continental Congress—their names, 
present addresses, &e. 

ALBANY. 


Mayor Joun Wuistter.—Where can 
I find a fuller account of this officer than 
the necessarily brief statements of facts 
given by Gardiner in his dictionary of the 
army ? H. J. R. 


REPLIES. 

Henry Francisco.—(vol. viii. p. 78.) | 
His. Mac., Feb. .1864.—An_ intelligent | 
resident of this city states, that one| 
“ Francisco” held the plough at one of} 
the first agricultural fairs in Washington 
County, N. Y., about the year 1820, and| 
was there spoken of as “ the oldest man in 
America.” 

The same informant adds, that in| 
November, 1824, he became slightly ac-! 
quainted with a Mr. Francisco Tyler, of 
one of the Masonic Lodges in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who, during a brief conversation, | 
informed him that he was the youngest | 
son of Henry Francisco, of or near White-| 
hall, N. Y., and that his father was then | 


deceased. | 
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The records of the agricultural fair re- 
ferred to, as also inquiries at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, may throw some light upon the. 
American patriarch of the nineteenth 
century. 
Curcaco. 


A Sratvue on THE Batrery, New 
York.—(vol. viii. p. 154).—I recollect 
having seen an equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington or Jackson on the Battery about 
twenty-five years ago, but if memory serves, 
it was a plaster model. It remained there 
some time, until sharpshooting youth be- 
came too daring or expert for its safety. I 
think one knocked off the index finger point- 
ing to victory or in a better direction. 

ANCHOR. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tae Massacuusetts Historicat Socrery.— 
Boston, April 14.—The annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society was held on the 


| 14th, the President, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 


in the chair. The attendance was uncommonly 
large. The President, at the conclusion of the 
usual monthly business, thus referred to the pro- 
posed Shakspeare commemoration : 

You will hardly need to be reminded, gentle- 
men, that you are now within a few days of the 
great Tercentenary Commemoration of the birth- 
day of Shakspeare; and though our society has 
made no arrangements for any formal observance 
of the day, we can none of us be insensible to 
the interest of the occasion. 

It is eminently appropriate that the principal 
celebration of the event should take place in the 
land and on the spot where it occurred; and we 
shall look eagerly for the reports of what shall be 
said and done at Stratford-upon-Avon on the 
successive days which have been designated for 
the commemoration. Our own land is, unhap- 
pily, hardly in a condition for engaging in the 
festivities of such an anniversary with all the zeal 
and heartiness it is so well calculated to excite. 
Yet we all feel that it might well become us to 
take a part in the jubilee. We all feel that, as 
the descendants: of English ancestors who were 
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cotemporary with Shakspeare, we have a full | born and where he was buried. We know that 


share both in the large inheritance of his fame, 
and in the world’s great debt to his memory. 

We do not forget that he had finished his mar- 
vellous work, and gone to his rest four years 
before the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
Rock ; fourteen years before the Massachusetts 
Company embarked at Southampton. 

e do not forget that it was the wreck of Sir 
George Somers in the Bermudas in 1609, when 
on his way to Virginia for the settlement of an 
American Colony, which suggested the scene and 
some of the most striking incidents for that one 
of his dramas which stands first in his printed 
volumes, and which, for the sublimity of its con- 
ceptions and the exquisite beauty of its language, 
is second to nothing which he ever wrote. 

It is interesting to us to remember, too,” that 
the son of the same Earl of Southampton, who 
was Shakspeare’s earliest patron and especial 
friend, and to whom he dedicated his first poem, 
was among the best friends of some of our own 
New England colonies. 

But, above all, we cannot forget the inexhaust- 
ible wealth which Shakspeare has contributed 
to that English Literature, which, down to the 
period of our National Independence, certainly, 
we have a right to speak of as our literature, and 
to that English language, which, thank Heaven, 
is ours, and will be ours for ever. 

Nor can we fail, as an Historical Society, to’ 
remember Shakspeare as an historian as well! 
as a dramatist and poet. The original title of 
his collected works, as published successively in 
1623, 1632, 1664, anf 1685, was “ Mr. William 
Shakspeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tra- 
gedies.” And what historian has ever done so 
much as he to give life and individuality to the 
great characters which he portrays, or to make 
the events which he describes familiar as house- 
hold words for ever? It may be that he was not 
always exact in following the old chronicles of 
Hollinshed, or that he may have sometimes in- 
dulged a poetic license in dressing his figures for 
the stage. Yet no one will doubt that the 
common mind of the last twocenturies has owed 
its most vivid impressions—I had almost said its 
only impressions—of the Richards and the 
Henries, of Macbeth and Hamlet, of King Lear 
and King John—to say nothing of Julius Cesar 
and Mark Antony—to the historical dramas ot 
Shakspeare. 

Unhappily he that has given us so many grand 
delineations of others has left but few records or 
himself. Even the day of his birth, which is 
about to be celebrated, is but a matter of infer- 


he married Anne Hathaway, and had three 
children. We know that he went to London, 
wrote plays, and helped to perform them at the 
Globe and the Blackfryers. We know that he 
returned to Stratford-upon-Avon, made a will, 
“ commending his soul into the hands of God his 
creator, hoping and assuredly believing, through 
the only merits of Jesus Christ his Saviour, to be 
made partaker of life everlasting,” and soon 
afterwards died at fifty-two years of age. 

Almost everything else is inference, conjecture, 
uncertain tradition. And so it happens that we 
know least of him of whom we should all desire 
to know most. Not one familiar letter, not one 
authentic conversation, hardly a domestic inci- 
dent. Only three or four known autographs, 
and those but signatures. Not a scrap of his 
original manuscript, a single line of which would 
outsell the collected autographs of all the mon- 
archs of the world; nota scrap of those priceless 
manuscripts, though the players must have had 
them all when they said, in their preface to the 
first edition of his works, that “his mind and 
hand went together; and that what he thought 
he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce 
received from him a blot in his papers.” 

And this brings before us a fact most import- 
ant to hischaracter. We know that so insensible 
was he to the worth of his own writings, or so 
indifferent to their fate, that he never collected 
or revised them for publication, and that it was 
seven years after his death before they entered 
upon that world-wide career of immortality 
which the press and the stage, the art and the 
literature of almost every land beneath the sun, 
have since united to secure for them, and which 
they seem destined to enjoy, generation after 
generation, age after age, above all other writings 
except the Holy Scriptures. 

Nor would we willingly forget that the only 
epithets coupled with his name by his cotem- 
poraries and friends were, “Our gentle Shak- 
speare”—“ Our worthy Shakspeare ”—“ Our 
beloved Shakspeare.” 

But it is not my purpose, gentlemen—even 
were it in my power——to forestall the eloquent 
eulogies which will be pronounced on the great 
English Dramatist, at home and abroad, during 
the approaching Commemoration Week. Ionly 
designed by these few remarks to prepare the 
way for the following resolution, which your 
Standing Committee have authorized me to sub- 
mit for your adoption: 

Resolved, By the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, that in view of the near approach of the 


ence; it is only known, certainly, as the day of Tercentenary Commemoration of the birthday 
his death. We know the date of his baptism 
and of his funeral. 


We know where he was 


of Shakspeare, we gladly avail ourselves of the 
opportunity afforded us by this, our Seventy- 
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third Annual Meeting, to enter upon our records 
an expression of profound reverence for the 
genius of that marvellous man; of our gratitude 


to God for the matchless gifts with which he| 
was endowed for the instruction and delight of 


mankind ; of our deep sense of the inexhaustible 
riches which his writings have added to the 
literature and the language which were the birth- 
right of dur fathers, and which are ours by in- 
heritance ; and of our hearty sympathy with all 
those, whether in Old England, in our own 
country, or in any other part of the world, who 
shall unite in celebrating so memorable a nativity. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The reports of the Standing Committee, the 
Librarian, and the Treasurer were read. 

After the transaction of some private business 
the following gentlemen were elected officers for 
te ensuing year :— 

President, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D. ; 
Vice-Presidents, Jared Sparks, LL.D., Colonel 
Thomas Aspinwall, A.M.; Recording Secretary, 
Charles Deane, A.M. (in place of Rev. Chandler 
Robbins); Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Chan- 
dler Robbins, D.D. (in place of Joseph Willard, 
who declined a re-election); Treasurer, Hon. 
Richard Frothingham, A.M.; Librarian, Thomas 
C. Amory, jr., A.M. (in place of Dr. Nathaniel 
B. Shurtleff, who declined a re-election) ; Cabinet 
Keeper, Samuel A. Green, M.D.; Standing Com- 
mittee, William G. Brooks, esq., Rev. George E. 
Ellis, D.D., Horace Gray, jr., A.M., Charles E. 
Norton, A.M., Rev. Edward E. Hale, A.M. 


NEW YORK. 


Lona Istanp Histrorrcat Socrery.—A Sketch 
of its Origin, Progress, and Position, Ten years 
azo it was justly said of Brooklyn that it was 
merely a dormitory for New York business men. 
Thousands of residents of Brooklyn — citizens 
of Brooklyn they could not be called, for 
they exercised none of the most cherished pri- 
vileges of citizenship here—knew and cared 
nothing about our local affairs, took no in- 
terest in local institutions, except their own 


churches. Brooklyn was called the City o1 
Churches Pewee sd because it had no other insti- 
tutions. Something had been done for the cause 


of education, but that had its origin in a charita- 
ble bequest, and was not an evidence of public 
spirit. We had a few scattered literary socie- 
ties, which lingered along in a feeble condition ,, 
no place of public amusement; a lecture-room, , 
and a second rate ball-room or two, limited our 
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| We have, happily, changed all that. People 
who reside here begin to own Brooklyn, feel 
proud of it, and try to improve it. One of the 
consequences of this change has been the esta- 
blishment of various institutions which enhance 
the attractions of our city as a place of residence 
for persons of taste and culture. Our present 
object is to sketch the most recent6f these insti- 
tutions, the Long Island Historical Society. The 
growth of this Society has been remarkable; any 
person stepping into its well furnished rooms, 
looking through the amply stocked library and 
museum, not acquainted with the facts, would 
scarcely believe that this Society is hardly a year 
old. 

The first movement towards the formation of 
this Society was the issuing of a circular dated 
Feb. 14, 1863, which says: “The time has ar- 
rived when the city of Brooklyn should found 
and foster institutions—religious, historical, lite- 
rary, scientific, educational, and humanitarian— 
beyond the scope of former undertakings. As 
one of these, a Historical Society, associated with 
our peculiar geographical position, naturally sug- 
gests itself.” The details of the proposed Soci- 
ety are more fully set forth as follows: To call 
out the recollections of the living, who will soon 
pass away, drawing public records and private 
writings from their concealment, having a fit 
place for the collection and deposit of trophies, 
medals, and historic materials, and also for con- 
versations and lectures upon historic subjects, it 
cannot be doubted that much valuable know- 
ledge will be saved and communicated which 
would otherwise be lost. 

This call was signed by representatives of the 
three counties on the Island, gentlemen whose 
names had been long identified with our public 
institutions and-had contributed to their success, 
The first meeting was held in the Hamilton 
Buildings, corner of Court and Joralemon streets; 
it was well attended, and there was a deep inter- 
est manifested in the movement. 

A resolution offered by Mr. A. J. Spooner was 
unanimously adopted, “declaring that the time 
had arrived when Brooklyn should found and 
establish, and this meeting does found and esta- 
blish the ‘Long Island Historical Society,’ whose 
objects shall be to discover, procure, and preserve 
whatever may relate to general history, to the 
national, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary history 
of the United States, the State of New York, 
and, more particularly, of the counties, cities, 
towns, and villages of Long Island.” 

A committee on by-laws was then appointed, 
which in one week from that date drew up and 
presented a constitution and by-laws which were 





facilities for providing anything else in the shape | adopted, the Society duly formed, and thirty- 


of a public entertainment. 





one members enrolled that evening (March 10). 
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The memberships rapidly increased; a suite of | Queens County—Wm., Cullen Bryant, Esq., Hon. 
rooms was engaged in the Hamilton Buildings; | John A. King, Rich. C. McCormick, Esq. Suf- 
a library speedily accumulated; and on the 7th) folk County —Hon. Selah B. Strong, Hon. J. 
of May last the Society made its public débit at | Lawrence Smith, Wm. 8. Pelletreau, Esq. 
the Academy of Music, when the Rev. R. 8.| The Society comprises Resident, Correspond- 
Storrs, D.D., read his address on the “ Life, Cha-| ing, and Honorary Members, the first being resi- 
racter, and Services of the late General O. M.| dents on Long Island, the second and third resi- 
Mitchell.” dents elsewhere. The initiation fee is $5, with 
Since that date, the progress of the Society in} $3 per annum for dues, or the payment of $25 
the acquisition of literary treasures, as well as in | secures a life-membership. 
the increase of its membership and its consequent The rooms of the Society, situated on the se- 
influence, has been rapid and brilliant to a degree | cond floor of the Hamilton Building, on the cor- 
hitherto unequalled in the history of similar in-|ner of Court and Joralemon streets, are five in 
stitutions. Its roll of members, already number-|number. First, the lecture-room, a very com- 
ing more than 500, is rapidly increasing by the | fortably furnished apartment, with desk and plat- 
addition of a class of citizens whose character,| form for lecture, will seat 175 persons, and by 
social position, and high cultivation, form a sure | throwing open the back room, 250 can be seated 
guarantee of the future prosperity and perma-|so as to sce and hear all that is going on. 
nence of the Society. Its library now comprises} The second room serves as an office for the 
(principally by donation) more than 10,000 dis-| librarian, and students’ room. The third room 
tinct works, of which over 6,500 are bound vo-|is devoted to curiosities and relics, books of gen- 
lumes—the whole forming a collection of rare in-| eral literature, and European history. The fourth 
terest and value, and, in some departments, al-| room contains the collection ef works on United 
ready superior to any other collection in the| States political history. The fifth is a reading- 
State. The liberality of several of our well! room, where may be found the local newspapers 
known citizens has further secured the founda-| and current publications on file. 
tion, on a broad and liberal basis, of certain spe-! The library contains many works of great 
cial departments of historical research, and has| merit, and the most complete historical collection 
also adorned the walls with the attractions of) to be found anywhere. The library has been 
several fine portraits, paintings, etc. very handsomely endowed by several of our libe- 
In addition to the library there is a collection|ral and public-spirited citizens. Mr. Charles 
of curiosities and relics, embracing over three] Storrs has contributed a fund of $500 for the 


hundred specimens, many of rare interest, and 
nearly all pertaining to Long Island. Nearly all 
these articles were donated to the Society. They 
were in possession of descendants of the oldest 
settlers on the Island, and the Society has been 
looked upon with great favor by the old families, 
who have cheerfully contributed these relics to 
enrich its collection, 

GovVERNMENT OF THE Socrety.—The Society has 
a set of officers similar to all other organizations 
—a President, Vice-President, Secretary, .etc., 
also a Board of three councillors from each 


county on the Island; likewise a Board of 


twenty-five directors, and the necessary com- 
mittees. 
The following are the present officers of the 
Society : 
President—J, Carson Brevoort. 
First Vice-President—John Greenwood. 
Second Vice-President—Charles E. West. 
Foreign Corresp. Sec'y—Henry C. Murphy, 
Home Corresp. Sec'y—John Winslow. 
Recording Secretary—A. Cooke Hull, 
Treasurer—Charles Congdon. 
LAbrarian—Henry R. Stiles. 
Counsellors—King’s County—Hon, John A. 
Lott, Francis Vinton, D,D., Teunis G, Bergen, Esq. 


purchase of English County and Local Histories, 
and works of Topography illustrative of the early 
colonization of America, which have already been 
purchased and are on their way from England. 
Mr. 8. B, Caldwell has since added $100 to this 
fund, 

Mr. Franklin B. Woodruff has given $500 for 
the purchase of works on Voyages of Discovery, 
illustrative of the discovery of America and the 
extension of commerce. 

Mr, Henry Sheldon has donated $1,250, to be 
applied, $750 for historic paintings and portraits, 
$500 for books of art. 

Another gentleman, too modest to see his name 
in print, has commenced a fund for the purchase 
of works on Heraldry. 

Still another gentleman, reticent of fame, is 
now purchasing in Paris for the Society a valu- 
able collection of French historical works om 
America, 

Mr. 8. B. Chittenden, whose public-spirited 
generosity embraces all things, gave, in October 
last, a valuable set of Congressional documents, 
embracing 800 volumes, collected by the late 
Hon. Ashbury Dickens, of Washington. 

The library contains also a collection of works 
on American genealogy, and is very rich in 
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American local history ; some four hundred vo- 
lumes of newspapers, bound and unbound, and 
a collection of pamphlets and other publications 
on the Rebellion. But for fuller particulars we | 
must refer our readers to the catalogue, or to the 
courteous librarian, Dr. Stiles, who is an enthu- 
siast in his vocation, and takes a pleasure in im- 
parting information to visitors. 

Currositres anp Retics.—<As we have before 
mentioned, nearly all the curiosities and relics 
belong to Long Island, and they have been judi- 
ciously selected. There is no accumulation of 
rubbish; every specimen possesses an individual | 
interest. The recent Sanitary Fair collected to- 
gether many rare and curious things, many of 
which were purchased and presented to the His- 
torical Society by its members. 

There is a fine collection of autographs, and a 
beginning has been made towards a numismatic 
collection; and the Society already possesses 
several hundred coins and medals of great va- 
riety. 

Zoology has not been entirely neglected; over 
the librarian’s desk we notice, as we enter, a 
fine specimen of the grey or white ow], a native 
of Queens county, now a very rare bird on the 
Island. 

We can notice but a few of the more import- 
ant specimens in the museum department, which, 
better than anything that could be written, illus- 
trates the “olden times” of Long Island. Here 
are specimens of the old Dutch tiles in blue, pur- 
ple, and white, with Scriptural illustration, Hol- | 
land landscapes, etc.; the pewter platters, old- 
fashioned chair and spinning-wheel, bed-hang- 
ings, and other domestic articles. There are also 
many Indian relics, a copper axe-head, the stone 
apparatus for grinding corn, etc., all found on 
Long Island. 

A specimen of early Brooklyn manufactures | 
is given by a glass bottle, the first one manufac- | 
tured at a glass works started in 1754 near the | 
site of the present glass works in State street. 
This enterprise, we are informed, was brought to 
an untimely end for want of sand—that is, the | 





right kind of sand. 

There is a wooden gun rack, used in the first 
meeting-house on Long Island. This is a rather 
curious piece of furniture for a church, but it was 
necessary in those times. The rascally Indians | 
were no respecters of the Sabbath, and, learning | 
the devout character of our ancestors, often at- 
tempted to surprise them at their devotions. So 
the male members of the congregation took their 
guns to church with them, and put them up in 
these racks, as we hang up our hats and over-| 
coats; and it was no uncommon thing for the 


dominie to be cut short in the middle of' his ser- | 


man by a rush for the gun rack and a stampede 
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of the brethren to get a shot at the Red Skins. 
Let our church folks be thankful that their lot 
has fallen in more peaceful times. 

Next of interest in the martial line, though 


| not a relic of the past, but a painful reminder of 


the present unhappy condition of our country, 
we find the battle-flags of the First Long Island 
Regiment. Borne on many a hard contested 
field ever in van, they are mementoes of the va- 
lor of Long Island’s sons—an evidence that they 


| are worthy descendants of the brave old settlers 


who first disputed with the Indians the posses- 
sion of the soil, and then consecrated it with their 
blood to freedom in the revolutionary struggle. 

A more pleasing relic of revolutionary times 
is a set of bed-hangings embroidered by a lady 
of Bridgehampton, Long Island. This lady had a 
patriotic disgust of the Britishers, and she cari- 
catured their army in embroidery for her own 
entertainment. The figures are exceedingly gro- 
tesque, and afford much amusement to the visitor 
of the museum. 

An iron “back-plate” of a fireplace, bearing 
the royal arms and the date of casting, 1704, ta- 
ken from one of our old mansions; and a brass 
pepper-box of ample dimensions, brought from 
Zivol, in the province of Overyssel, Holland, by 
Garret Cornelius Van Duyn, who emigrated in 
1649, are among the most curious of the domes- 
tic relics. 

The Communion cup used in the Old Dutch 
Church in Bushwick, in 1708, is presented here. 
Engraved on it are some wise axioms: “Speak 
what is true—eat what is well done—drink what 
is pure.” 

The most interesting natural curiosity is a 
large stone bearing the distinct imprint of a hu- 
man foot. This was found at Fort Pond, near 
Montauk Point. It attracted the notice of some 
of the earliest settlers of that part of the Island. 
The Indians regarded it with veneration, and had 
a legend about it to the effect that on this spot 
the Evil Spirit and the Good Spirit had a despe- 
rate struggle, in which, as in all proper works of 
fiction, the Evil One got the worst of it, and in 


| despair he jumped from this stone into the pool 


below and disappeared, and was never seen in 
body or spirit again, but left the measure of his 
foot indelibly impressed on this boulder that he 
might live in the memory of future generations. 

A piece of the genuine Plymouth Rock is also 
embraced in the collection. 

One of our religious sects will be particularly 
interested in a curious memento of their cele- 


| brated preacher, the Rev. George Whitfield. Itis 


a simple pane of glass, with four words scratched 
upon its surface, the history of which is given as 
follows: During his visit to this country in 1765, 
Whitfield visited Southold, Long Island, and was 
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lodged at-the house of one Thomas Fanning, who|the Providence Plantations,” by Rev. Francis 


was well provided with worldly treasures, but 
lacked what his worthy guest preferred to all 
besides, an “upright heart and pure.” Whitfield 
wrote with a diamond upon a pane of glass in 
his bedroom window these words: “One thing 
is needful.” The house passed through many 
hands, was altered and repaired; every other 
pane of glass in the house was broken and re- 
placed at some time or another, but this one re- 
mained intact, and was recently presented to the 
Historical Society, who have it framed and will 
preserve it for the edification of future genera- 
tions of the followers of the great apostle of 
Methodism. 

By way of variety there is a collection of small 
Egyptian curiosities. 

Porrraits.—The Society has a few valuable 
historical portraits, the commencement of a col- 
lection. 

The walls of the lecture-room are ornamented 
with the principal pictures, First, a portrait of 
General Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill, painted 
by Copley, father of the late Lord Lyndhurst. 
A portrait of De Witt Clinton, by Ingham. A 
portrait of Commodore Truxton, of Long Island, 
by Otis, 1817. These three paintings were pur- 
chased from the Sheldon fund. Two others have 
been purchased and will be shortly added to the 
collection, 

Opposite are fine portraits of Generals Banks 


Vinton, D.D.; accompanied by a poem by George 
W. Curtis, Esq. . F 

July 4. In the Academy of Music, an oration, 
by Grenville Tudor Jenks, Esq. 

Sept. 4. At a county meeting held at Hemp- 

stead, Long Island, a paper on “‘ Experience in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the earlier Part of 
the Rebellion, and as United States Consul at 
the Bahamas during the first two Years of the 
| War,” by Captain Samuel Whiting; also, a “ Me- 
jmoir of Timothy Clowes, LL.D., of Hempstead, 
{Long Island,” by Alden J. Spooner, Esq. 
| Sept. 24. At a special meeting of the Society, 
a paper entitled “ Personal Recollections of Aaron 
Burr, and some of his Contemporaries of the New 
York Bar,” by the Hon John Greenwood. — 

Oct. 9. A conversational meeting. Subject, 
“The Indian History of Long Island.” ; 

Nov. 2. At a regular meeting of the Society, 

a paper on “Long Island,” by Wm. Alfred Jones, 
Esq., Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 

Nov. 10. In the chapel of the Packer Insti- 
tute, the first of a series of six lectures, to be 
delivered on successive Tuesday evenings, on 

“The Fall of Rome,” by the Rev. John Lord. . 

Dec. 3. At a regular meeting of the Society] 
in the chapel of the Packer Institute, a paper on 
“The Battle of Long Island,” by Henry B. Daw- 

son, Esq., of Morrisania, New York. 

Dec. 17. Conversational meeting. 





Subject, 


and Meade, presented to the Society by Mr. H.| “Indian History.” 


B. Cromwell. 


Special lecture, at Packer Institute, by Dr. W. 


Near the door is a portrait of Judge Egbert| H. Thompson, “ Arabs, and their Contributions 
Benson, of Long Island, painted by Gilbert Stu-| to Science.” 


art, and presented to the Society by Mr. George 
S. Stephenson. 
There is a smaller picture of the Rev. Samuel 


Jan. 7, 1864, Regular meeting. By Rev. Jo- 
shua Leavitt, D.D., “Monroe Doctrine.” 
Feb. 4. Regular meeting. Rev. I. S. Prime, 


Buck, who was pastor of the church at East-|on “Early Ministers of Long Island.” 


hampton, Long Island, from 1746 to 1798, pre- 
sented by Mr. J. B. Woolworth. 
In the museum is a fac-simile of the bust of 


Feb. 18. Poem by Charles Thurber, “ Social 
Nature of Mart considered by the aid of History.” 
March 3. A paper by A. H. Dana, Esq., of 


Shakspeare over his tomb at Stratford on the| Brooklyn, on “ Greek Life in the Fourth Century 


Avon. Only four copies were ever taken. 
There are also fine and costly bronze portraits 


B.C.” 
March 17. Dr. Winslow delivered a lecture on 


(in relievo) of Washington and Franklin by H.| the “Telegraph.” 


K. Browne, the sculptor, donated by Mr. A. 8S. 
Kellogg. 


And on Thursday evening next Dr. Peter Wil- 
son, Chief Sachem of the Six Nations, will lec- 


Enrertarnments.—The Society has not only|ture before the Society on the “Legends and 
furnished all these means for its members to en-| History of the Iroquois.” 


tertain and instruct themselves, but has given 


The Society is gradually exciting an interest 


semi-montlily entertainments of a literary and | throughout the Island, and has attracted the at- 


scientific character, in which learning and talent | tention of other societies. 


of a high order have been engaged. 


It has awakened also 
an interest in our local history ; and one of the 


Since the opening of its rooms the following | Society's members and founders, Alden J. Spoon- 
addresses and original papers have been read be-| er, Esq., has projected a new History of Long 


fore the Society : 


Island, a work that has never yet been properly 


June 11, In the chapel of the Packer Institute, | done; but if written by a gentleman so well 


an oration on “The Annals of Rhode Island and | 


qualified for the task as Mr. Spooner, will, we 
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are sure, prove a valuable addition to the histori- 
cal works of the country. 

In conclusion, we would advise such of our 
readers as are not members of the Society to 
pay a visit to its rooms; they will be well re- 
paid for their trouble. They will find the libra- 
rian, Dr, Stiles, a gentleman with whom it is a 
pleasure to hold communication, always at his 
post, to receive and conduct them through the| 
rooms and give them all the information and ex- 
planations they may ask. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PennsyLvaniA Historica Socrery.—April, 
1864.—The Historical Society met at their rooms 
in the Adelphi Building. Dr. Coates presided. 

The list of donations to the Society was as 
large as usual, and embraced several articles of 
rare value and curious associations. A beautiful 
series of photographic views were exhibited, 
comprising representations of the Leib mansion 
on Frankford road, presented by A. H. Hemple; 
a large photograph of Gen. Meade, from Wende- 
roth & Taylor; sundry photographs of historic 
buildings, from F, D, B. Richards; acopy of the 
Philadelphia Post Office Circular for the year 
1791, from Mr, Walborn. In those days but one 
collection and delivery was made daily. Photo- 
graphs of St. John’s Church—interior and ex- 
terior views—presented by John A. McAllister ; 
a view of the interior of the First Dutch Reformed 
Church of Philadelphia, by Jno. Moran; photo- 
graph of the destruction of Priestly’s house at 
Birmingham. 

Among the donations were copies of the 
Philadelphia Directory for 1816 and 1837; a 
newspaper of 1765, with several curious ad- 
vertisements ; the Aurora or General Advertiser, | 
published in 1797 ; Poulson’s American Advertiser 
for 1803; an appeal to the nations of Europe 
against the Continental System, by Madame 
Staél Holstein, published in 1813; an old life of 
Stephen Girard, by Stephen Simpson; a gavel 
made from a piece of oak taken from William 
Penn’s Brew-House at Penn’s Manor, cut before 
there was a saw-mill in America; chronicles of 
the first Planters of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, from 1623 to 1636; the works of John C. 
Calhoun; the correspondence of Daniel Web- 
ster; correspondence of eminent men to George 
Washington during the Revolution. 

Dr. H. J. Morton and Jos. H. Trotter were 
elected members of the Society. 
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The Committee on procuring views of Penn- 
sylvania battle-fields was, on motion of Colonel 
Childs, increased to five, and General Henry D. 
Maxwell, of Easton, and Dr. Henry J. Morton, 
appointed as the additional members. 

r. Armstrong offered the following :— 

Whereas, It is represented that the premises 
at the south-east corner of Second and Norris 
alley, on which the Penn Mansion stands, have 
been sold; and whereas, it is desirable that so 
interesting a relic of the past as this house 
should, if practicable, be preserved ; 

Resolved, That a committee of six be appointed 
to ascertain if the building can be purchased; if 
not, if it can be removed to the Park, or to some 
other suitable place; and if this can be accom- 
plished, to take such action as may secure its 
removal or preservation. 

The resolution was agreed to, and Messrs. 
Richard Wright, Thomas McAllister, Cephas G. 
Childs, Thomas H. Montgomery, Jno, O. Trout- 
wine, and John Rice, were appointed the com- 
mittee. 

A general discussion then ensued between 
the members. It was generally desired to pos- 
sess and preserve the building entire, or, if not, to 
preserve as much of the house as possible. Dif- 
ferent statements were made concerning the 
condition of the building. The woodwork of 
the lower portions of the house are disintegrated 
by time, but the original woodwork of the upper 
stories islittle injured. Ifit cannot be preserved 
entire, the members present urged the purchase 
of the materials, to be incorporated into the new 
hall to be erected for the Society, or to be used 
to build a monumental structure. The building 
and ground were sold to the parties at present 
owning it for $65,000. The house cannot be 
moved as it stands, as it is wider than the street. 
If it is attempted to remove it, it will have to be 
taken to pieces and rebuilt. After a further dis- 
cussion, the meeting adjourned, 








Hotes on Books. 





Early History of New England, being a relation 
of Hostile Passages between the Indians and 
Huropean Voyagers and First Settlers; and a 
full Narrative of Hostilities to the close of the 
War with the Pequots, in the year 1637 ; also a 
detailed account of the Origin of the War with 
King Philip. By Increase Mather. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Samuel G. Drake 
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Boston: Printed for the Editor, and sold by 
him at No. 12 Bromfield street; also J. Mun- 
sell, Albany, N.Y. 1864. xxxvm. Pp. 309, 


Mr. Draxz, well aware of the increase of the 
antiquarian taste which he has done so much to 


foster, gives us from Mr. Munsell’s elegant press | 


Increase Mather’s Early History of New Eng- 
land. It matches the historical series of Mr. M. 


’ 


which included one volume on King Philip’s| 


war, and, with the volume issued by Mr. Drake 
last year, increases well our collection for the 
period, 

Mr. Drake’s preface and notes are characteriz- 
ed by his well known research, clearness, and 
frankness, 





The Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolution. By 
J. T. Headley, author.of “ Washington and his 
Generals,” “ N apoleon and his Marshals,” etc. 
New York: Scribner, 1864. 12mo. pp. 402, 


Tue part of the clergy in the great movement 
of the last century which resulted in American 
Independence is beginning to be treated as a 
specialty. We have already had two collections 
of important sermons of the epoch, edited by 
Frank Moore and by J. Wingate Thornton, nei- 
ther, perhaps, wide enough in its scope or broad 
enough in conception and handling. In the 
present volume Mr. Headley presents biographi- 
cal sketches of many of the prominent clergy- 
men of the Revolution. His volume cannot tail 
to interest and attract the general reader, and 
at the same time afford a convenient manual 
even for students. The mission of Rev. Mr. Car- 
roll to Canada, and his services, we hope to see 
given in a future edition. 





My Cave Life in Vicksburg. New York: 
Appleton & Co., 1864. 12mo. pp. 196. 


Tus is a charming book. Tiring as the pub- 
lic is of works on the war, going over the same 
ground or presenting the same views, it must 
receive with welcome this picture of a true wo- 
man’s trials during the siege of Vicksburg. As 
a picture of the strange subterranean life led by 
polished and educated ladies in the midst of our 
civilization and refinement, it is one to read and 
be pondered os. How much the women of the 
South labored to stimulate the passions of men ! 
How bitterly some have tasted of the dregs of 
the bitter chalice of war! 





Life of Edward Livingston. By Charles Havens 
Hunt, with an Introduction by George Bancroft. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 448. 


A CAREFULLY digested, well written life of the 
great Edward Livingston, for great he really 
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was, has long been needed, and it is now a matter 
of satisfaction that the task has fallen into the 
competent hands of Mr. Hunt. 

The life of Livingston, whose code alone gives 
him immortality, was one of great interest. An 
active lawyer, a member of Congress fully im- 
pressed with the responsibilities of Jegislative 
duty, Secretary of State when Jackson issued 
his celebrated proclamation against South Caro- 
lina, and subsequently minister to France in a 
|time of great difficulty, Livingston everywhere 
displayed talents and abilities of the highest order. 





Miscellany. 





TE recent issues and announcements of works 
relative to the history of the country are not 
very numerous, 





Por and Hironcock, of Cincinnati, have in 
press “Contributions to the Karly History of 
the North-West, including the Moravian Mission 
in Ohio,” by S. P. Hildreth, M.D. 


W. J. Dongs promises a history of the Second 
| Division of the Army of the Cumberland, under 
|McCook, Sill, and Johnson, with plates and 
maps. 


D. | 


Newspapers or THe Revo.ution.—A tin ped- 
| dler in Berkshire county brought to North 
| Becket, the other day, among his collections of 
rags, papers, &e., some rare old newspapers, 
printed in 1775 and 1776, among them twelve 
lcopies of the Massachusetts Spy, nine of the 
{Connecticut Courant, two of the New York 
Packet, and one of the New York Advertiser. 
| They luckily fell under the eye of C. O, Petkins, 
|of North Becket, who has rescued and will pre- 
|serve them 

Tue Wixstow Famiuty.—A register of this 
family is being prepared by the Rev. Hubbard 
Winslow, D.D. It is intended that the work 
shall contain a full and accurate genealogy of the 
family, with biographical sketches of the most 
distinguished of its members. Information on 
the subject will be gladly received, and should 
be sent to No. 160 West 49th st., New York. 








